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The art of being good 


John Bayley 

AjflHONY CURTIS and JOHN WHITEHEAD 
(Editors) 

W. Somerset Maugham: The Critical Heritage 
470pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £25. 

0710096402 

flic third volume of Anthony Powell's 
memoirs, Facer in My Time, contains a reveal- 
ing little anecdote about Somerset Maugham. 
The conversation at a lunch party given in 
Maugham's honour by Punch turned upon 
lilies, and Maugham observed how quaint and 
engaging it is that in Victorian fiction, and 
particularly in Trollope, a Duke will address 
his son by his courtesy title. Happening 
through his marriage and its family connec- 
tions to know a good deal about such matters, 
Powell replied that the custom indeed still con- 
tinued. “The moment the words were out of 
my mouth I saw that I had blundered. 
Maugham did not reply. He simply turned to 
his other neighbour and conversed with him 
throughout the rest of lunch.” 

Even the very slightest imputation on a mat- 
ter of social fact would no doubt have drawn 
this response from Maugham, a writer who 
prided himself on seeing society steadily and 
seeing it whole, with the unblinking gaze of an 
alligator surveying pond life. Not for him the 
solecisms "of those who have studied the upper 
classes only in the pages of the illustrated pap- 
ers". But such an extreme sensitiveness shows 
there is something very much wrong some- 
where, and not just in relation to social lore 
and practice. Unimaginable that Shakespeare 
or Dickens, Thackeray or Trollope, writers 
who knocked about in their own ways in soci- 
ety and knew their way round it, should care 
tuppence whether they got such things right or 
wrong. Not that they were above them, but 
Irulh was to them more important than pedan- 
try. For Maugham as an artist, and indeed as a 
human being, the appearance of accuracy was 
tosveiy large extent a substitute for the truth. 
Assn artist he knew what use could be made of 
everything, and he knew that the ring of truth 
could be imitated by a lucid and dispassionate 
manner. 

The magic success of his plays - in 1908 he 
had four running in the West End at once - 
shows how exactly he understood the art of the 
theatre as then practised, and how much it 
depended for him on making an improbable 
plot seem down-to-earth worldly wisdom. 


What was true for Sheridan was also true for 
Sardou and for Scribe, and Maugham in his 
own way perfected the formula. The audience 
felt the real thing was being shown them, and 
the apparent shock was highly pleasurable. 
The exact opposite is of course true of 
Shakespeare. His enthralling plots are not sup- 
posed to be true - at their worst they may offer 
what Dr Johnson called “unresisting imbecil- 
ity" - but bis human beings arc true in spite of 
themselves: often more so and in different 
ways, than their dramatic roles require. 
Shakespeare in fact reverses theatrical pro- 
cedure where Maugham and his predecessors 
reinforce it. The great artist knows that truth 
can never be made use of, while Maugham 
know that by being made use of it becomes the 
truth. Truth made use of is a clichd: therefore a 
style composed of lurid ciichds is its best 
medium. The divine anarchy of Shakespeare's 
language is again the opposite method of 
revelation. 

Maugham has therefore, in the Shakespea- 
rean sense, no domesticity. Macbeth would be 
for him the study of a murderer, not a whole 
unexpected dimension of individuality, intim- 
acy, the soul. Late on in his career he did some 
stories to be made into two admirable films; so 
far as I know the only time a film has success- 
fully divided itself into a trio or quartet of short 
stories, each of which was introduced by the 
Master in person. One of the best, superbly 
acted by George Cole, concerned a young chap 
whose passion was kite-flying, with ever bigger 
and better kites. He falls in love and gets mar- 
ried. He continues to fly his kites, however; 
and one day his wife, exasperated by what she 
considers his neglect of her, destroys his latest 
masterpiece in a fit of pique. Outraged, he 
abandons her, and is eventually sent to prison 
for refusing to pay her maintenance. All he will 
say, in response to pleas for reason from 
parents and probation officers, is “She broke 
my kite." And there the film story ends - a 
perfect Maugham anecdote. A friend of his 
was so interested in the story that she asked 
him If it was true and where be had got it from. 
It was true: he had been told about it, and had 
actually met the young man; but when she 
asked wbat had finally happened to him he had 
no idea and took no interest. For him the story 
was over. The young man had done his job; 
contributed to a work of art; and that was all 
that mattered about him. Truth had become a 
tale. 

But, it may be objected, why all this emph- 
asis on truth? Maugham was an artist of origi- 


nality who created his own world, whose Inn- 
gunge has its own “code", and that is all that 
matters. It is certainly the case that Maugham's 
techniques were highly influential. Younger 
novelists for whom he was n figure of the past - 
Graham Greene, Evelyn Wnugh, Anthony 
Powell himself - had insensibly imbibed his 
message and his method, and put them to good 
use. A Handful of Dust is in a sense a perfect 
Maugham tale, and its characters would be 
absolutely in place in his world. The hidden 
personal animus in it is again very much a 
Maugham legacy. Greene creates his own 
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urban nightmare, with Catholicism filling the 
same role that "spirituality" so successfully and 
disastrously played in The Razor's Edge. The 
“urban pastoral" that Powell felt he had com- 
posed in Afternoon Men has the same inven- 
tion of an idiom for realizing life which 
Maugham had slowly and perhaps involuntari- 
ly developed. The new novel was stiff under his 
spell, and he had helped to teach it to create the 
taste by which it was to be judged. 'Ironically 
for a writer who set out to be colourless but 
accurate - whose speciality de maison, as 
Raymond Mortimer observed, was not having 
illusions - he had contrived to create in his 
novels, as previously in his plays, the most 
illusory view of life possible, based on a house 


style. An even greater irony is that the writers 
who had unconsciously learned his lesson sur- 
passed him by learning to tell the truth in their 
own way - u Shakespearean way - whereas he 
remained stuck, as it were, in his own convic- 
tion, of perspicuous plainness, which was real- 
ly a perpetual and motionless romance: 
women's magazines and Reader's Digest aid the 
way. “To write simply is as difficult as to be 
good", he says in Don Fernando. No more 
deadly observation about himself and his work 
has ever been made by an author. 

If the search for simplicity was Maugham's 
curse, the Midas-touch that turned everything 
he contemplated to gold, it certainly enabled 
him to create an immensely varied body of 
work and to buiid up an apparently indestructi- 
ble reputation. All books in the Critical Herit- 
age series are valuable nnd revealing, giving as 
they do a historical cross-section of taste and 
attitude, not only in relation to a given writer 
but to the ethos and fashion of his period. But 
this one on Maugham has a quite .special fas- 
cinntion, and the editors are to be congratu- 
lated on the way they have assembled a whole 
perspective of changing views on the theatre, 
the novel and every other form to which 
MaughAm's talent resorted. Whatever he 
touched turned none the less to the same met- 
al; there con be few writers so various who are 
at the same moment always the same - the 
persona unerringly unchanged. And yet, sing- 
ularly enough, the effect is never boring. Ail 
Maugham's critics and reviewers seem struck 
by this paradox nnd exercise themselves on the 
reason for it, the result being usually itself 
highly readable. As a writer Maugham is like 
one of those people whose characters can bear 
endless discussion: a literary dinner party, as it 
were, would always become more animated if 
the subject of himself nnd his writing came up, 
and would lend on to further general debate 
about the nature of art, life, personality, etc. 

Perhaps this is his real secret, nnd a curiously 
original one. As spectators of a high-jumping 
contest are said to involuntarily lift their legs 
slightly, as the competitors go over, so readers 
of Maugham become unaware shrewd judges 
of motive and conduct, players of the Human 
Nature game. Why did X divorce his wife? 
Why did Y leave her husband? Great writers, 
of course, know not only that there arc no 
answers, but that these are totally unreal ques- 
tions. But it is amusing, and can even be in- 
structive, to pretend that they are not; to play 
patience with the cards Maugham deals. In one 
of his Far Eastern travel books he records an 
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occasion when he was in fact playing patience, 
while staying in a Buddhist monastery, ami 
how the monks clustering round soon picked 
up the idea and began to nudge him at impor- 
tant moments and indicate what cards he 
should choose. Maugham's readers are ail like 
those monks, and in contrive that they should 
he so is itself a remarkable achievement. Read- 
ing Kafka or Proust we enter an unreachable 
mind, where views of things arc dissolved in 
the writers' own special intelligential genius. 
But anyone cun play Maugham's game, and is 
demurely, suavely encouraged to do so. 

This means, among other things, that his 
views of the other writers, great writers, are of 
an ineluctable vulgarity. All too often they 
simply don't know how to play the game. In 
The Summing Up. A Writer'* Notebook, Points 
of View, Great Novelists umt their Novels and 
his numerous other essays on literature, lie 
takes much the same view of all authors. Is 
what they write convincing'/ Is it probable as 
well as readable? In other words, is it the kind 
of thing I cart write my.wlf? .Sometimes there is 
point in his strictures, hut more often they 
merely gtud the reader into playing the Hu- 
man Nature game with him. One of the liveliest 
pieces in this hunk is Noel Annan on the t treat 
Novelists collection. Maugham opines that 
I Josuievsky's psychology is seriously at fault in 
the I dial when he makes Nastasia Philippovna 
so implacable against her original seducer, 
Totsky. Girls do not attach all that importance 
to their virginities, says Maugham. “I cannot 
hut think Mr Maugham's knowledge of virgins 
is sadly rusty", cries Annan gleefully, and he 
proceeds to expound a rival theory ubout vir- 
ginity and the possible consequences of its re- 
moval. Maugham feels that the incident in Per- 
suasion when Louisa Musgrovc falls on her 
head on the Cobb ut Lyilic Regis is absurdly 
clumsy. Why should u naval officer who luis 
seen much action and made a fortune in prize 
money be paralysed with horror when a young 
lady is stunned? Ann fan can tell him exactly 
why. Does he not grasp the power til the con- 
tent. ami lire obvious fad that a gentleman who 
has seen death in battle can easily he flum- 
inuxcd by a lady in a fainting fit? 

And so on. It may not exactly be criticism 
but it is all great fun; and it shows just why 
Maugham was so successful - on the stage, in 
his stories, in his remarks about life and letters 
- at making his audience co-operate with him. 
The Anglo-Saxons love a game, and Maugham 
is not only a star player but has just the right 
knack of concealing his own enjoyment nt play- 
ing it so well. In fact his style is nicely calcu- 
lated to reveal his enjoyment while seeming to 
dissimulate it, and makes the reader preen 
himself in The same Way, as smoking-room 
crony and man of (he world. The real paradox, 
as Anthony Powell’s little anecdote shows, is 
that this air of mutual cosiness was itself wholly 
dissimulator)'. No writer could have been less 
cosy, in the flesh, than Maugham, Yet as on 
artist he could win all hearts', as is shown by the ■ 
rhapsodies about his plays be fore the First 
World War by such hardened theatre critics as 
Desmond MacCarthy and J, T. Greta - "as 
' .light as a, feather and as bright as a diamond t ■. 
nothing real, bat something very, whimsical, 
seasoned with vivid dots and crosses of acute 
•observation”. 

An even stranger paradox is that white the 
Anglo-Saxons were enjoying him with just that ■ 
shade of patronage which gives an additional 
£C5( to the pleasure, the foreigners were taking 
him very seriously indeed.- Reviewing an 
Anthology of Maugkam Criticism, by K. W. 
Jonas, in the New Statesman in "1951, John 
Raymond was amazed to And that there ex- 
isted in. France a centre of Mnugham Studies i 
that Professor Dot tin gave lectures on him at 
the University of Toulouse, that Madame 
Suzanne Gu<ry had written a substantial tonne ; 
..entitled Lit Philosophic de Somerset, 
Maugham, pnii that Dr Papajcwpkr in Wflrz- 
burg liuri composed the definitive study of his 
Weft-, Lebens-.uwt Kutuunschaunng. 'lira sig* 

. -nificartce of this may well be, as: Noe I Annttn 
nnd others had perceived, that Maugham may 
be read not only os fellow gomes player but as 
guru nnd pedagogue. Ail these roles can . in- 
deed be combined* for m Annan genially put* 
it, when comparing Maughafri to aschooi- ■ 
master, he enjoys "the well-known pedagogy 
game of scoring off the other beaks*. There >s 
also something unfathomable about the for- 


eign reception of English writers. As Raymond 
said, “one has only to note the deep respect 
accorded Miss Lehmann and Mr Morgan in 
Paris to see that a popular writer is not without 
honour save aiming his own country’s review- 
ers". The writer fully appreciated only by his 
own country's Common Reader may be taken 
fur a Sage abroad. 

But there remains a hidden dimension to 
Maugham's world, one which is not untouciied 
upon by any of the contributors, past or 
present, to this Critical Heritage volume. The 
critic who comes closest to it is Anne Arm- 
strong. reviewing The Narrow Comer, an 
Eastern novel, in the Saturday Review in 1932. 
She claims that Maugham “docs not under- 
stand women”. Although “he realises that man 
is a complex animal, part good ami part bad”, 
his women are either ‘'uninteresting angels (off 
stage) or passionate and consuming vamps in 
the spot light”. She goes on to remark that 
Maugham “tacitly admits his lack of under- 
standing in this direction” by having u man act 
us narrator and interpreter for the acts of the 
two women in this drama. It is to he doubted 
whether any render of the time realized that 
Maugham was a closet homosexual, nor indeed 
is there any definite elue to it. None the less, 
with the benefit of hindsight, (he indications 
arc certainly there, us this reviewer may have 
intuited mi knowingly. Of 1 1 it /nun Pondage 
ami Cakes and Air arc often held up as 
examples of how good Maugham's fiction 
could he, partly at least because of their 
portraits of women. But Mildred the leasing 
waitress is really drawn from the world of 
homosexual contacts mid crushes, and Auden, 
in what is otherwise a rather dull review for the 
New York Times of A Writer's Notebook, 
observes that “few of us have the strength of 
character to he capable of the sustained folly of 
the hero in Of Human Pondage". No doubt he 
was aware of its real significance. Rosie, the 
wife of the grent writer in Cakes and Ale, often 
seen as a fine, warm and realistic creation, is 
also surely modelled on a male type: the genial, 
amoral and sympathetic cruiser of bars and 
business men. Her street adventure after the 
child dies shocks by its duck/rnbhit syndrome: 
it gets its qffect of a powerful truth by being 
transposed from a different genre of sexual 
impulse. It bears out the force of Anne 
Armstrong's objection that “such things hap- 
pen, but not quite like that”. 

Of course Maugham could generalize - none 
belter - about the ills of our situation, as the 
power in Of Human Bondage shorn. But while 
the undercover side of his art adds enormously 
to its human interest it is also bound to play a 
part in its subtle atmosphere of falsity. That 
falsity may indeed be the most interesting as it 


is the most vulnerable and attractive side of the 
art. It makes Maugham a human case, one of 
us, nnd in the opposite sense to his persona of 
patience-playing Martini-drinking man of the 
world. Perhaps his film story about the young 
man who liked to fly kites was not so heartless 
after all? Perhaps kite-flying was a secret 
symbol, like Bunburying, and Maugham's 
secret sympathies arc all with the young man 
abused by the woman and unable to forgive 
her? When he gave.up the stage after his great 
successes in it Maughnm was to write with 
characteristic mock-modesty - and a good deal 
of kidding on the level - that good art and 
successful theatre were incompatible, and that 
he would devote himself from now on to the 
rcul thing, the pursuit of “Perfection". A 
deadly comment, once again, but also a 
touching one, for it goes back to the Nineties 
ideal, to (he half-flippant, half-serious world of 
Oscar Wilde, and to what Henry James called 
the “madness of art". Strickland, in The Moon 
and Sixpence, is a man who gives up all for what 
really suits him. In spite of his popularity with 
the upper-middle-class “good sorts", whom he 
inscrutably made use of in his stories, 
Maugham's real achievement may well be as n 
“camp" writer, of a very unusual sort, a 
meticulously undercover Ronald Firbnnk. 
Even his vulgarity and his extreme touchiness 
can seem congenial - like his clarity and his 
“modesty" - when viewed as a part of a 
complex, totally maintained act. There are said 
to be occasions when Maugham's cover was 
blown in an unintentionally farcical manner, as 
when he smilingly replied to a society hostess, 
beseeching him not to leave a party, that 
he always went to bed early to keep bis 
youth. “Oh why don't you bring him", she 
pleaded. 

The perfectly genuine impulses towards 
religion, goodness. Nirvana, nre themselves all 
pnrt of (he same atmosphere. Ail camp writers 
tend to be cynics with a special kind of 
lendresse for sanctity. In his review of The 
■Simmif/ig-Up In 1938 Montgomery Belgion Is 
struck by Maugham’s comment that he "had 
never experienced the bliss of requited love", 
nnd observes that he must have written so often 
about one-sided passion not simply because it 
makes a good plot, but because he considered 
it particularly true to life. But disproportion in 
such matters is true not only of a certain kind of 
milieu but of the literary conventions that go 
with it. And it is striking that so many 
unexpected celebrities - Isherwood, Auden, 
Graham Oreene, Cyril Connolly - all seem to 
feel affection for Maugham, a bantering affec- 
tion it is true, but an unmistakably familial one; 
while hard-faced judges right outside the 
charmed circle, like Edmund Wilson , treat him 
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Anthony Powell’s A Dance to the Music of 
Time improves with age. Its e vocation of par- 
ticular periods becomes increasingly fascinat- 
ing as they. fade, and its spciftl siructures-r at. 
once consolingly interconnected and mock- 
ingly repetitive - are as decisive today as ever. , 
liven a convinced admirer of the peqilehcc 
finds, in the intervals between re-readings, that : 
few events ciin uccur t>r types be mot which do : 
not conform to its patterns. It is continuously , 
endorsed by the experience of fq[t life. . 

The reason for this (a nd also for (he striking- 
ly intimate add even possessive tplitude that its 
fans have towards It) Lx the same one that the 
sequoncla'i dettdetors bavelor, disparaging li- 
the vagueness and paw ivity of thq iiero; Jenk- 
ins. To those who don’t tike him he isunbcUcv. 
ably wet; to those who do he ban empty vessel 
into which readers can pour their- ownsclvcy 
arid thereby enter the books. Hit eyes, being 


with total impatience and disdain. GrahaL 
Greene, an enthusiast for the Von Stroheim 
cult, exclaimed of Maugham’s Don Fernando 
in 1935 that he “had never read a book with 
more excitement and amusement”. Cyril Con- 
nolly was equally pleased with The Razor's 
Edge in the New Statesman in 1944, and in a 
review called “The Art of Being Good" 
(perceptive title) expressed puzzlement, "con- 
sidering the sheer delight that I and all my 
friends have received from this novel, that it 
has been so uncharitably reviewed". Connolly 
may also have started the story that Larry 
Darrell, the bright-eyed hero of The Razor’s 
Edge, who discredits all its worldly characters 
just by being himself, was based on Chris- 
topher Isherwood. For Auden, Maugham, like 
Cocteau, was always one of the monstres 
saerds. 

A remarkable achievement, to have been so 
popular with two such different categories of 
reader, and it may be worth wondering 
whether that by itself may not be one recipe for 
survival; in the same sense, for instance, in 
which Conan Doyle has both a popular and a 
cult following. The same thought may have 
occurred to Cyril Connolly, who at the end of 
the editors' perceptive and temperate intro- 
duction is quoted for Iris summing-up. His 
obituary notice forecast an immortality for the 
story-teller’s world, “the world of verandah 
and prahu which we enter, as we do that of 
Conan Doyle’s Baker Street, with a sense of 
happy and eternal homecoming”. It may well 
be so. But for a writer with the ambition to put 
nothing but the truth on paper it would be 
an odd fate. Nothing dates like truth, in 
Maugham's sense of it, and ns a teller of tales 
his nemesis would seem to be that now we 
don’t believe a word, even if it happens to be 
true. Yet what also remains is a sense of the 
man, the complex human figure, whom no- 
thing in the end can conceal, and it is (hat 
relation which modem criticism prefers to 
avoid, seeking a text in which the author is no 
longer relevant. Maugham’s personality may 
be, must be, perpetually relevant. How else 
can we receive a sentence like the following, 
Maugham's comment on his fellow-author 
Cervantes, who, it seems, lived on the immoral 
earnings of his sisters and daughter. 

I do not believe that there is any man who If the 
whole truth were known of him would not seem i 
monster of deprnvity; and also I believe that there 
are very few who have not at the same time virtue, 
goodness and beauty. 

Coming from a man of the world such a 
reflection is not worth having. Coming from 
Maugham, who only tried all his life to be one, 
it has a certain point. 


or prejudice, cun bqswrtc (be rearier’s e^ts-; 
and his silence on regain chioiai ingredient rq 1 
his life (his marriage for instance) r* rite rtjlanr 


by which readers prolong their identification 
with him. 

Being so cunningly overlooked allows Jenk- 
ins to be a looker-on, and his lurking watchful- 
ness gives us a good view of various ways of 
seeing-rangingfrom Mr Deacon’s paintings to 
Sir Magnus’s photographs to Pamela’s voyeur- 
ism. What Jenkins sees around him is rein- 
forced, too, by his many and varied references 
to paintings. Indeed, the inside of his head is 
festooned with images that explain, illuminate, 
support and diversify his experience. 

It H these images that Lady Violet Powell 
has collected to form this Album, interspersing 
them with long quotations from the novels, 
brief Unking passages , opt photographs of peo- 
ple (like Julian Maclaren-Rqss), places (like 
Hever Castle), and memorabilia (like a French 
postcard of the 1930s, in the; author’s Cpllec- 
don, which shows h wortan sitting on a map’s 
knee, ahove tho caption; “Sex Appeal”). It’s 
an affectionate, justly proud tribute and - like 
the amiable introduction tyy John Bayley - will 
. serve as a tasty' appeHzot fpr thOse who haven’t 
. read the . novels, and: as a welcome aide- 
. mdmqfr? for those who have,, but whoso pictq- 
• rial memory is less informed or less -accurate 
than Jenkins’s. .. ? \ y ■ 1 • • ' 

4 thou ? h * book damages . 

, agOe the yisueJWng spirit of the bom*7lts 
.informal ran al value cannOl'bo gainsaid, but by ' 
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the key to the novels’ intimate appeal. Where 
•the matching of text and image is fluent and 
relaxed in the Album, this problem can be 
hushed up. But where there are more hectic 
pairings (a reference to Rosie Manasch, 
li vely gleaming little Jewess in a scarlet frock , 
delivers a detail of a lady in a harem by 
Lecomte du Nouy) the effect is reductive. M 
calls to mind a David Frost programme of ywrs 
ago, which satirized Television News produc- 
ers' mania for matching words to pictures by 
supplying separate illustrations to all^ three 
words of Lord (dodderer in full fig) Privy (o ul * 
side bog). Seal (with a ball on its nose). 

Vernon Lee (the pseudonym of Violet P°8 e( ' 
born 1856, died 1935) was the author 
a manual of aesthetics and studies of ' 
ance art, a pacifist, and friend to R?P° ■ 
Browning, Walter Pater, George Beriwro . 
Shaw and the painters Whistler and Safge n ■ 
Supernatural Tales: Excursions Into fa JJV; 
(222pp. Peter Owen. £10.91 0720606802 ) is a 
collection of six of her short stones, set in H.wj 
in different historical periods, and peopi 
with lbveslck princes, jesters, dwarfs, jW*- 
and ghost*. In their baroque richness, 
of macabre humour arid their psychology •. 
battles between good and evil, the stone? W; 
to mind ihe French fin-de-si^le ^d 
Dinesen’s much later Seven - Gothic 
VertionJ-ee herself spoke; of explpran«»)., 

pthat wohdet-WOrld of things moth eaten *,-v. 
the inventory of my enchanted garret * 
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SAUL BELLOW 

More Die of Heartbreak 

335pp. Seeker and Warburg. £10.95. 
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Saul Bellow is the Paracelsus Professor of 
Metaphysical Anthropology in the Universe of 
Chicago (which embraces the Western world). 
His special period is the ageing twentieth cen- 
tury, his special concern is with kinship - he is 
the great prose poet of blood ties - and with 
whatever it is that the expression “the soul" 
still names. His most detailed and original 
work has avoided the extremes of the human 
condition (joy, high tragedy, manifest enlight- 
enment or perdition), concentrating on the ev- 
eryday intensity of thinking sensibility and 
theory-struck affectivity. He is a virtuoso vic- 
tim and ambivalent celebrant of the history of 
ideas in its application to humanity, unsur- 
passed in the recovery of mortal insight from 
the coils and back cupboards of Grand Theory 
- from the “Great Ideas" and panchrestic ex- 
planatory schemes of the species. His range of 
reference Is Himalayan (it keeps on pushing 
upwards). His energies as a novelist are patent- 
ly philosophical. He has the abstract habit of 
mind (he has it bad). 

Philosophy shows its quality in its detail, and 
Bellow is no exception. Even metaphysical 
anthropologists must do their fieldwork. Those 
who lire of the more abstract theory And Bel- 
low at his best in the concrete field (the super- 
urban, slummy, high-rise field), with his gift 
for the human particular, his visionary grasp of 
Ihe spiritual implications of body shape and 
facial physiognomy - of the way character is 
bound up with anatomy and expresses itself in 
gait and gesture, in eye demeanour, in the 
tenor of the lips (the inherited curve, the ac- 
quired muscular set). 

Sometimes the theoretical speculations go 
critical, it's true. They rampage through the 


mental lives of the main characters, the Bellow 
aspects and personae. Herzog in Herzog and 
Citrine in Humboldt's Gift are inspired casual- 
ties (Sammler in Mr Sain niter’s Planet and 
Corde in The Dean's December arc models of 
intellectual sobriety by contrast). But the dis- 
tinction between fieldwork and theorizing 
doesn’t stand up for long. The theories are part 
of the field, and live in the lives of their think- 
ers. Busy streets impinge, so do urgent hypoth- 
eses Rbout the meaning of life. Both have to be 
negotiated. The general and the particular pro- 
duce each other in a double movement, the 
concrete and specific acquiring universality of 
implication by virtue of their detail and preci- 
sion, Ihe abstractions of theory taking on body 
and singularity in the drama of individual exist- 
ence. 

Many novelists and short story writers 
achieve the first part of this movement, few 
achieve the second - and none today with Bel- 
low's dramatic energy and Romantic charge, 
none with his helpless commitment and Gothic 
surrender (compare Kundern, Murdoch, 
Toumier and Updike). But his quarrel with 
theory goes deep. On the one hand he is an 
advocate of “negative capability” - scornful of 
the pretensions of official philosophy, deeply 
unimpressed by the claims of sociology and 
psychology ("one of the lower by-products of 
the. . . oscillation of modern consciousness"), 
suspicious (tired) of all the other larger-scale 
pretensions to understanding and explanation 
of the human. On the other hand he is a born 
speculator. His heroes are always trying it on. 
Their superconductive, scattered, memorious 
minds are always running feasibility tests on 
some central clutch of organizing insights into 
the profane (but metaphysical) mystery of the 
human heart, connecting everything with ev- 
erything en passant (Eleanor of Aquitaine with 
Ayers Rock, say, or Spinoza, hang-gliding and 
Chappaquiddick). Outstripped by reality, by 
the whirl of organism, by the unmasterable 
complexity of inner and outer life, they multi- 
ply perspectives in the search for pattern. 


Sparking and shorting, (hey go brilliantly 
under, their theoreticul impulses towards sim- 
plicity and solution becoming part of the prob- 
lem and multiplying (he comic complication. 

There is (we Icuru it again) no GUT for 
human existence, no Grant! Unified Theory 
for Homo sapiens sapiens. Instead there are 
holts of comprehension, temporary non-truns- 
ferahle truths; insight is nomadic, it has no 
foundation in formulae. Understanding is par- 
tial, unncrvingly disposable, and not itself 
understandable. The most one can expect is an 
unsettled, adaptable sensitivity to others (but 
rarely to oneself) which is unsysiematizable, 
withered by close inspection, cultivable only by 
indirect means, and mostly a matter of unalter- 
able native gift. 

The great task of human metaphysics is de- 
scription, and Bellow’s records of "modern 
consciousness” nre part of the basic archive. 
Inevitably, however, the subject has n norma- 
tive side. It raises Socrates’ old question - How 
should one live? How should one live in (his 
place and time? (How should one live through 
(he “moronic inferno"?) In More Die of Heart- 
break it is Kenneth Trachtenberg who raises 
the question - incomplete Kenneth, an Amer- 
ican, Paris-born, raised by friendly parents, his 
mother now an aid worker in Somalia, 'his 
fnthcr a bon vivanl, a friend of intellectuals 
(Quencau. Spcrher, Kojfcvc the great Hegel- 
ian) and most of all an hoinme d femmes, an 
“amorous genius" with a “world- historical 
cock”. 

Kenneth lacks his father's sexual gift (he 
thinks he doesn’t much mind). He is tall, thin, 
sallow with high-set eyes; a long-faced man in 
his mid-thirties with a “Jesusy look" and a 
hearing aid concealed by long hair. 
Approaching mid-life (in the strict Dante an 
sense), he has left Paris for the American Mid- 
west, in order to live close to his widowed uncle 
Benn B. Cruder, an internationally famous 
botanist now specializing in polar lichens. He 
teaches Russian Studies at his uncle’s universi- 
ty in an anonymous big city, a kind of dull 


Chicago shifted south on to the praries, lakc- 
Icss and Looptcss (but with nn Ecliptic Circle 
Electronic Tower), a Rustbell metropolis 
somewhere between Pittsburgh and Denver. 

Why has he come? He has a Bit dung prob- 
lem and a lot of meshuguh theories (up to and 
including Swedenborg, the “Uuddhti of the 
North"). He wants to “make his soul" (it's in 
poor shape); he seeks “enlargement of perso- 
nality" nnd “Amcrica-coinprchcnsion" (he’s a 
third-generation greenhorn), ’inner commun- 
ion with the great human reality" is his true 
occupation; it’s “the only worthwhile enter- 
prise around". He wants to emulate the 
“Citizens of Eternity" - people like 
Moses, Achilles, Odysseus, the Prophets. Socrates, 
Edgar in King Lear, Prospcro, Pascal, Mozart, Push- 
kin, William Blake. These we think about and, if 
possible, muke our souls by. 

To do this he needs to he in America; nnd he 
needs to he near Uncle Benn. If Benn isn’t yet 
a Citizen of Eternity, he is close - with his big 
rounded hack (as if it concealed a wingcase) 
and lack of ironic distance. 

Kenneth loves Iris uncle. Benn has “the 
magics”, deep blue eyes, u transscnsual under- 
standing of plants, a rare gift for self-descrip- 
tion, the capacity to fall (truly) in love. I (is 
“eye sockets resembled a figure eight lying on 
its side and this occasionally . . . put strange 
thoughts into your heud - like: This is the 
faculty of seeing itself-, what eyes actually arc 
for.” 

When Benn is well his face is "like the moon 
before wc landed on It”. But he isn’t a holy 
fool. He isn’t exactly innocent. He has terrest- 
rial knowledge. Without this his lunar virginity 
wouldn't be worth much (it’s the two together 
that put him in the Citizen of Eternity brocket). 
He is capable of making a disastrous second 
marriage, and he does (to the exquisite but 
anatomically ominous Matilda Layamon). He 
enn fall from botanical grace, and he does 
(fooled for weeks by n fake azalea). He knows 
what it is to be immersed in dukkha (os Buddh- 
ists say). the quintessential itnsniisfucloriness 
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: A History ol Samos, 800-188 BC 

Graham Shipley 

Despite the importance of Samoa In the time of 
Herodotus and Thucydides and Into the Hellenistic 
period, this to the first comprehensive study since 
regular archaeological Investigation began In the 
19608. Social and economic trends are reconstructed 
aa well as political and military events. 

0 19 814868 2, 370 pages, Clarendon Press £36.00 

Roman History and Coinage, 
44BC-AD69 

fifty Points of Relation from Julius Caesar to 
Vespasian ' 

C-H.V. Sutherland 

Thto study examines fifty events in the period from 
the death of Caesar to Vespasian by comparing the 
aocounta of the ancient historians with the evidence 
provided by coins of the period. 

019872124 2, 142 pages, Clarendon Press £20.00 

• 0 19 872123 4, 142 pages, paper covers £7.96 

Ludani Opera: Tofflus IV (Books 

lxix-lxxxvi) 

Edited by H.D. MacLeod 

* . .this voluble completes the Oxford Classical Text of 
■ 'Lucian by adding eleven vyorks of the Luclanic corpus 
. Proper, four other : works wrongly attributed to Lucian 
“ra few manuscripts, and those epigrams ftom the 
Anthologies which have any niftfrn to be regarded as 
'Ludanio. • 

0 19 814696 9, 838 pages, Clarendon Press , £17.60 

further Voices In Vergil's 

j'AenpId’v:;: • 

S-0.A.M. Lyw ■ 

‘Aerieid’ pan be read as a conventional epic: this 
; ji topto voids' Is one Yoice 1 which Vergil wished us to 
-j: Pear, But there are 'further voices'. Imagery and other 
..r^ Ptyfisdc devices are exploited to insinuate ramifying 
i '/ ' jPlPPnuigflarid messages, often disturbing,. for those . 

v*V Papered lb listen;- ' • 

i^MSl446lX.26Qoan fla £28.0P_ 


Actors and Audience 

A Study of Asides and Related Conventions In 
Greek Drama 

David Bain 

The aside to a familiar device in European drama, but 
surprisingly little has been written about It In 
connection with the drama In which It originated and 
developed. In this book it to suggested that it 
originated in Greek tragedy; asides ar i some related 
phenomena ta tragedy are collected, and some false 
notions concerning their number and character are 
dispelled. This to a reissue In paperback of the book 
first published in 1977. 

0 19 814724 4, 240 pages, paper covers £8.95 

Chios 

A Conference atthe Homereion in Chios 1984 

Edited by John Boardman and 
C. E. Vaphopooloo-Rkhardson 

The history and art of the island of Chios have been 
brilliant throughout its chequered history. At this 
conference contributors from Europe and America 
presented new studies of many aspects of the island a 
tong and distinguished record, from ancient to modem 
times. •" 

0 19 814864 X, 376 pages, Clarendon Press £40.00 

Aristotle's Two Systems 

Dante) W. Graham 

There are two dominant approaches to Aristotle: the 


inherent in these approaches have led theauthor to 
recommend a synthetic view which sees development 


0 19 824970 6, 388 pageB, Clarendon Press £36.00 

publication date; November 

Understanding Plato 

D.J. Matting 

Tfca aim of this book Is to provide a sound, reliable, 
and balanced Introduction to Plato's work that also : 
enables the reader to undeiBtand who the man was, 
the world he lived ta, and wliat he was attempting to 
do at the different stages of his career. 

018219129 2,160 pages 

0 19 289116 2, 192 pages, i paper covers £4.95 

Publication data; November 


Classics Books 

from 

OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cicero: In L. Calpumlum Ptsonem Oratio 

Edited by & G. If. Nbbet 

'Will long remain not only the standard commentary on this work, but an 
indispensable aid to every student of Cicero. Nlsbet'a choice of the neglected In 
Pisonem was a happy one ... If Nisbet's treatment of textual matters deserves the 
highest praise, scarcely less admirable to the lucid conciseness of his explanatory 
notes.' Journal of Roman Stadias 

0 19 872131 5, 240 pages, paper covere, Clarendon Press £8.95 

Introduction to Greek Metre 

NLL West 

This abridgement of the author's comprehensive Greek Metre has bean made with 
rite intention of providing students with a more easily approaohabla and digestible 
introduction to the subject The explanations of basic matters have been simplified, 
and additional examples have been given to illustrate the commoner metres. 

0 19 872132 3,' 104 pages, Clarendon Press £15-00 

019 872120.3, 104 pages, paper covers £7.96 

Aristophanes' Lysistrata 

Edited by Jeffrey Henderson 

Aristophanes' Lysistrata was last edited ta 1928, and the last commentary was in 
1927; the only previous edition ta English appeared in 1911. The present edition 
brings the ptoy up to date In terras of the advanoes made in Aristophanic 
scholarship ta the past sixty years. In particular, it is die first to report all the 
manuscripts, papyri, and testimonial sources of the text, offering .a new account of 
its history and a detailed review of the transmission of the Aristophanic coipus as 
a whole. 

0 19 814046 6, 308 pages. Clarendon fress £30.00 

Tor further details of books on Classics from Oxford contact: Jennifer Cramb, 
Academic Publicity, OUP, Walton Street, Oxford OX2 8DP. 
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of life. I le ilucsii't use absent-mindedness, like 
some “exact -science types”. 

Indeed somewhere down in “(lie windings of 
Iris charade r" lie is shrewd. I le can work out 
the human tilings- if he tries. A nd it is he ( prefig- 
ured by Corile in The Dean * December) who 
provides the hook's title phrase, when inter- 
viewed uIhmiI Three Mile Island ami Cher- 
nobyl: more people die of heartbreak than of 
atomic radiation; “Sorrow at heart killelh full 
many a man”; dean (he earth and raze the 
slums, you still need ''metaphysical aid" (in 
Kenneth's phrase). 

This is a difficult hook. II is also extremely, 
lich. The classic Bcllovian panorama is in place 
-a big city, a European connection, an unreli- 
able son; ruthless city boss men. ail intrafnmi- 
Ihl financial swindle, tt finagling bigs hot doctor 
with a beautiful (unobviotisly masculine) 
daughter. The plan of construction is also 
familiar; no strong central narrative . just a 
number of cpicycling subplots subserving and 
generating the central spiritual action, Ken- 
neth's internal rhapsody and Iris soul-seeking 
conversations (many by telephone) with Bonn 
in crisis, 

The elements arc good, the composition fal- 
ters. Despite its briliiunt dentils. Afore Die of 
Heart break puts some rucks and humps into 
the high tine of Bellow's recent fictional 
achievement. The language is (designedly) 
slippy, characters can't quite carry the 
thoughts, the unreal city wavers nt the edge of 
fictional reality. Benn is |>crfect in blueprint 


but he doesn't quite come off in speech and 
action. It would help to hear more about 
him from the inside; but this is ruled out by 
Kenneth's plashy custody of the narrative 
voice. 

This is the central difficulty. Externally 
Kenneth Trachtenberg is unassuming, naively 
motivated in his own judgment, a gentle man, a 
good sort. But on the trail of liis soul he is a 
creep. His project of self-improvement is too 
well furnished nnd loo sclf-conscious to go far 
(like u determined attempt to become more 
spontaneous). His capacity for self-mockery is 
nctive but inadequate. He is offensively cosy 
alio ul his relationship with his uncle, too proud 
of the way Uncle Benn can talk to him about 
his pruritus ani: “Our habit, developed over 
some years, was tn tell each other (with a 
liberating ease) whut was going on at any 
level . . . Uncle and l were trying to cover the 
whole range of human concerns between us.” 

His linguistic tone is brilliantly disagreeable 
- stuck and busy, irritating, flaky, buttonhol- 
ing, loaded with feeble “damns" nnd weak- 
ness-betraying self-assertiveness. His associa- 
tions are incontinent; lie forces his images. Me 
doesn’t know whut to leave out. And as narra- 
tors go lie's a stoned ant: "To go back very 
briefly, for purposes of placement . . . . I can't 
press on with this now .... But let me not be 
sidetracked ngnin .... To resume more 
soberly .... To get buck to that .... I’d 
better tone this down .... Excuse the lan- 
guage, I'm in a hurry.” 


There is always a paradox in the successful 
creation of an unattractive narrator. The 
mechanisms of imaginative identification tend 
to jam; the greater the success, the more self- 
defeating il is. The difficulty is acute in More 
Die of Heartbreak because Bellow has too 
much to say on his own part, and there is no 
one around to whom he can plausibly lend the 
force of his voice. He gives some good ideas to 
Benn (the “pain schedule" that you get to fill 
out towards the end of your life, a “long sche- 
dule like a federal document, only it's your 
pain schedule"). But Benn doesn't have much 
to say after Kenneth has spread himself, and 
Kenneth's good thoughts are weakened just by 
being his, ns when he contrasts the privation 
experienced in Eastern bloc countries with the 
“ordeal of desire" faced by so many in the West 
- the “sufferings of freedom" and multiple 
choice in modern conditions of plenty. (“How 
many things f can do without?” said Socrates 
2,400 years ago, staring at an array of goods for 
sale.) 

Certainly Kenneth improves greatly as the 
bonk goes on, nnd as he copes eagerly (so 
eagerly) with Bend's Schusucht disorders (“I 
knew that women were on his mind but not 
what they were on his mind for"). And perhaps 
this is his spiritual advancement, duly taking 
place under the mantic avuncular influence, 
the “lemniscalc" infinity gaze. But it feels 
more as If Bellow couldn't keep up the creepi- 
ness. He needed to be more himself. He 
needed a larger share of the T\ (he inner 


speculative action; and so Kenneth just had to 
improve, independently of the demands of the 
story. When Kenneth suddenly releases a full- 
scale Bellow description of Doctor Layamon, 
Benn’s new father-in-law, it isn't believable! 
Kenneth can't do this. It's Bellow. Inconsisten- 
cy is all-too human, but Kenneth's is unreal. It 
provokes a confusion of interpretative loyal- 
ties. The Bellow intensity is all there, but it's 
hard to read Bellow through Kenneth, and 
Kenneth won't get out of the way. 

What about his question? How should one 
live in this place and iime7 Part of the Bellotv- 
Trachtenberg answer is that you shouldn't 
spend too much time asking this question. The 
unexamined life can be good, whatever Soc- 
rates said; the overexamined life is an affliction 
(pruritus animae). The question suggests sharp 
rules; it suggests direct actions and solutions, 
Things are not so simple, or so complicated. 
Better to get to know someone like Uncle 
Benn and hang around. Sleepless in Seattle al 
the end of the book, Kenneth gives a pre-dawn 
summary, an interim report, an ancient 
answer; shifting oddly through the personal 
pronouns, he repeats the deepest Bellow 
theme. 

The secret of our being still asks to be unfolded. Only 
now we understand that worrying at it and ragging it 
is no use. The first step is to stop these oscillations of 
consciousness that are keeping me awake. Only, 
before you command the oscillations to stop, before 
you check out, you must manoeuvre yourself into a 
position in which metaphysical aid can approach. 
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SARA MAITLAND 

A Book of Spells 

I74pp. Michael Joseph, £9.95. 

07*81 27552 

SAhA MAITLAND and MICHELENE W ANDOR 
ArkyTypcs 

222pp. Methuen. Paperback, £3.95. 

0*113 16400-1 


Although six of the Fifteen prose pieces in Sara 
Maitland's collection A Book of Spells (some 
of which have previously appeared in antholo- 
gies of feminist writing) deal with what might 
be termed contemporary reality, the predomi- 
nant mode is investigation of the further 
reaches of myth, legend and digression. Sever- 
al of the stories deal with an awakening female 
consciousness, but the feminist element lies, 
not in didactic fable or proselytizing history, 
but in a strong undertow of womanly things. 
Childbirth', suffering and states of non-being 
are woven into the stories, os are .witches, 
familiars, moons, virgins and blood rites. 
Not all the magic is entirely female: die re 
are , stories about angels, transmogrifies 
lions, planets and conjurors. Women are 
seen, however, as having stronger spiritual 
powers. 

Several of (be stories involve reinterpreta- 
tions of familiar tales. “Angel Maker" demons- 
trates how the relationship between Gretel and 
Ihe witch in the gingerbread house is a true 
one: one of need, unlike the contingent part 
played by Hansel. ‘The Wicked Stepmother's 
Lament" is a frightening explanation of how 
Cinderella came to be ill, treated. Bo|h those , 
tales, needless to say, are narrated' by the . 
tradition ally maligned women. Triptych”, a 
more complex piece, restructures the histories. . 
of Hngar and Sarah horn Genesis, and then 
goes on tn claim that the third story, that of. ; 
Abraham, a “nasty little title of homophobia 
and misogyny", would not fit in with the: 
others, and present a straightforward feminist 
commentary on the biblical story instead . “The • 
Tote of the Valiant DcmoSselh?" is ari exCfrisd 
in feminist critique. Here, fui account of 
Marguerite do In Rocqtic and her survivttl 
alone on tut island off the New loitpdlahd cx&st j: 
in (he sixteenth centufy is preserved inn, 
veraion suitable for un eight-yeoV^ld guf}-- 
alongside (Iks excised portions of the sJpfy, 
which point up ironies and go tula the gpty 
details of Marguerite's physical suffering and 
mental anguish. 

These exegeses are vigorous nnd entertain- 
(ng; thdre is pleasure to be had from the stories 


themselves and, even, from, some of (he 
anachronistic interpolations (dating agencies, 
inoculations nnd hire purchase have done away 
with the need for potions and spells; Cin- 
derella’s Walkman used to get on her step- 
mother's nerves). One feels, however, that the 
stories* primary purpose Is not to please. Their 
veneration of dark secrets and the emphasis on 
suffering make them an unensy read. Much of 
the blood and madness seems to be there in 
order to make (he reader feel conscience- 
stricken, and many of the stories (in particular 
“Flower Garden”, a disturbing tale of adolesc- 
ence) seem to have been conceived as a sort of 
therapy either for writer or reader. The fables 
work best - in "A Fall from Grace", “Heart 
Throb" (comments on the conjuror bom the 
lady who is sawn in half) and "Miss Manning's 
Angelic Moment" - when they are taken more 
lightly. •> 

The forms Maitland chaoses are the tradi- 
tional forms of political writing, fables and 
critiques. The varieties of prose style here ore, 
similarly, tailored to her illustrative purpose. 
She conveys intensity of experience by a 
conventional kind of poetidsm: “It is cold 
when he wakes, stirred from forgotten dreams 
by the deep whirring in the air. The goose 


flocks are driving north again”; “And now she 
was in the desert and pride was a bitter fruit, 
born from an evil root, and she wished she had 
been a woman who could beg and plead, and 
she was not.” She is also keen on typographical 
inventions to suggest, for example, a disinteg- 
rating mind: “And on and on and on and on 
and oh and on and on andon andon andon on 
on on on on on on don o no no no o no 

But not al! the language is so highly wrought. 
Maitland also speaks in what seems to be her 
own voice in two personal, non-narrative 
pieces, “Maybe a Love Poem for My Friend” 
(“My friend is the only person in the whole 
world that 1 am prepared not to smoke around, 
in the long term and without being asked"), 
and “Particles of a Wave. An Afterword", 
which is an informal, ten-page apologia begin- 
ning “So I rang the commissioning editor to 
discuss this essay" and contains chatty observa- 
tions nnd domestic details. There is an 
awkwardness about this kind of writing: it 
needs great warmth and personality to bring it 
off, and here it sometimes rings false. 

The desire to encompass the formal and the 
informal has also given rise to Arky types, 
written by Maitland with the poet and play- 
wright Michelene Wandor , a volume of letters 


Dissidents and discontents 


Anne Summers 

MARILYN FRENCH 
Her Mother’s Daughter 
757pp. Heinemartn. £10.95, 

0434272000 

In this long and presumably autobiographical 
nqvel, Marilyn French has written what some 
American feminists would call Heretory. The 
tale is that of four generations of an immigrant 
family, and (he voices we hear are thosq of its . 
female members, principally the narrator, her 
rootlwr and grandmother. The narrator 1 * serial ; 
marriage* und affairs and her commercial and 
artistic successes arc ’ juxtaposed and eon* 
irwied wijh ilie- poverty, hardships, resiric- 
t lonsajui tp'aff tal crudities c ndyred by.hojr fore* 
mpibeta As therian ajtve utdold$, the epnam 
Nation of Stacy Stevens itee Anastasia Dab- • 

! ftm/ski ia shqwn to be more Illusory tjian real; 
despite eyety conceivable change in outwurd 
forms . u is ihe older women’s experience- 
Which imprints Itself on herTnriefTKc.v^fhe;; 
trpth; tjte sjtw of (hc.fetbcft (hat 

dcscend bmo' the iMjd gencrattony but thfe,- 
sorrows' of ttwmotbers.” ■: -•> 


Sins are active, and sorrows are passive. The 
grandmother and mother in this story do not so 
much art as accept* survive, grieve and - above 
all - deny all sense of deserving. Theirs is the 
duty of giving without receiving, of mothering 
without hope of being mothered in return: 
bitterness, anger, confusion and depression 
are their portion, following as Inexorably as the 
physical consequences of a deficient diet. Their 
lives take place in their heads, and in such 
dreams as they permit themselves. These are, 
indeed, anti-heroines in the truest sense of the 
word; 1 and French oduld. by holding them con- 
tinuously in fodus ; have produced an extraordi- 
narily powerful anti-novel;: a wholly dissident 
account of non-act ion and non-achievement on 
(he part of thqsc not permitted to be agents. 

■But she ddei, ofidcurse, have a heroine, and 
her story even has a moderately happy ending. 
.StflCT Stevehs works through and rises above 
:tee. feelings of drppliness, wprth’lessness and 
bereavement which ‘are her. female heritage;, 
sbe restores relations Mlh the children $he ' 
thought her failed marriages arid successful 
bad |o$t hdff and when she finds a lover 

are ab ^ to f no ^ r 9 ach 
• hpteify. .incomes in- 


loosely relating to the book itself. There are 
letters from the two authors, from agent and 
publisher (“I gather Michelene is proving a 
little sticky"), from Mrs Noah, from an 
archetypal vicar's wife (Sarah Maitland it 
married to a clergyman and shares some of the 
fictional character’s readiness to muck in and 
to engage in theological debate at the drop oft 
hat), from a WPC, a Roman Catholic nun.i 
prostitntc/dancer and from two radical femin- 
ist tortoises (“the gerbils are of coutse ultra 
lefties”). The whole thing has a rather ponder- 
ous levity, with footnotes to the authors’ other 
boobs, a love-affair between agent and pub- 
lisher, obvious lies from the prostitute/dancer 
and some bright asides. 

Some of the voices jar. Maitland is, though, 
a purveyor of wisdom - not received wisdom 
but a blunter, more disconcerting kind, and she 
is right to use any means she can of getting hw 
spells to work. Her primary aim seems to be to 
■readjust our preconceptions and prejudices, 
whether about witches or motherhood. Tbe 
. unevenness of her writing is part of the point- 
As Cinderella’s stepmother explains: "Thera* 
this thing going on at the moment where 
women tell alt the old stories again and mra 
them inside-out and back-to-front.” 


creasingly obtrusive as, learning to 
self, the author/protagonist moves towards 
conclusion. The last third of the novel ist 
least satisfying, uneasy in Its shifts of tone 
register, conventional in its what-happ^^ 
next underpinning. Like the conscientw 
Polish- American housewives from whom 
descended, French is unwilling to let an y~ 1 JS 
go to waste. Diary jottings, Fayeloguc. 
gleanings of the counselling session, nave 
been added to the soup. . hle 

It is a pity that the profound and reniurKa 
qualities in French's writing are s° ? 
swamped, by the commonplace. In tne ea 
part of the narrative, the urban 
community is observed; with painful \ * 

tragedy and despair are allowed to spe 
‘themselves; and the human talent iotta 


with arid 


■superbly portrayed, constantly at war . 

-colonizing the desire to choose an^ t0 „ . u? , 
ly . By the end , everything has to be Sp q . ( j, 

explained, talked over y w5lh is 

(he children, through the diary. /Tb , tpr ' S 

' one of substance as well as style. Th* . ^ ■ 
need to justify her own life her ! thp HO vel; 
;:come the overriding justification of- ^ :j 
. too vast a battleground has been stak . 

,too srhail a cause, / ; : 
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Heroine of the operetta 


A hdaf Soueif 

jEHAN SADAT 
A Woman of Egypt 
478pp. Bloomsbury. £15.95. 

074750087 8 

My grandfather used to visit the shrines of 
saints. Walking with him one night to the fes- 
tival of a favourite, we came upon a rickety 
little tumble-down shed with a padlocked 
door. To the door was nailed a notice and on it 
a semi-literate hand had painstakingly drawn 
the words “Institute of Typwritting. Biggest 
Institute in the East”. The lone and level sands 
stretched far away - or would have if this had 
not been a muddy dead-end alley among the 
backstreets of Cairo. 

A Woman of Egypt reminds me a lot of the 
self-proclaimed and obviously ill-fated edifice 
of "typwritting". Jehan Sadat never builds a 
hospital; it is always hospitals, her agricultural 
reforms cause crops to increase their yield ten- 
fold, the Wafa wal Amal (her controversial 
charity for war veterans) boasts - among other 
things - “a factory for manufacturing artificial 
limbs which was so advanced that doctors from 
all over Africa and the Arab world came to 
study our methods and to be trained in 
amputee physiotherapy". It could be said that 
this transparent sort of exaggeration is harm- 
less and possibly even rather endearing, but 
spread over 465 pages it becomes tedious and 
as a way of recording history is less than reli- 
able. 

Predictably, this hyperbolic trait is most 
apparent in Mrs Sadat's self-portrait. The book 
starts with the shooting of Anwar ai-Sadat on 
October 6, 1981. In Ma'adi Hospital the doc- 
tors declare him dead. Leaving his bedside, 
Jehan makes her way to the waiting-room ■ 
where she addresses Vice-President Hosni 
Mubarak: “Mr President . . . Anwar Sadat is 
gone . . . . Now it is you who must lead us.” 
Mubarak sits silently; a.man dazed. Ministers 
by. lq persuade him to come to an emergency 
Cab'met meeting but give up and leave without 
him. Then Mrs Sadat speaks again: “‘Go away 
from this place now. Your duty is to save 
Egypt'. And finally, Mubarak stands.” This 
story is representative of the book on three 
counts. First, it casts Mrs Sadat in a heroic role 
lo the detriment of all those surrounding her. 
Second, it does not (so far as I know) occur in 
wiy other account of the event described. And 
third, if it Is true, then she behaved incorrectly. 
Before his death her husband had changed the 
j®* fothat he was riot automatically succeeded 
by his Vice-President but by the Speaker of the 
People’s Assembly. This was Dr SOfi Abu 
Taleb. Mubarak was voted in as President later 
hy a "referendum”. 

The question of factual correctness crops up 
repeatedly. Even inconsequential details strike 
“faring note. Mrs Sadat tells us that as newly- 
ww * s she and "Anwar” Were so fond of the 
°Pen-air cinemas in Cairo that they would 
go for the 3 to 6 o'clock show and stay on 
ret the 6 to 9 o’clock. But open-air cinemas 
“n’t have 3-6 and 6-9 shows. If they, did Ihe 
“jypfian sun would render the film invisible 
would inflict a massive sunstroke on the 
^Hild-be audience. Wisely, therefore, tfiese 
^lablishments bpen their doors at around 8 
°dock. WelF,.*maybe that doesn’t matter. But 
gilding up to her first meeting with “Anwar", 
Sadat tells us that he was a hero to her; that 
“Ramadan (which fell in July) of 1948 she was 
jPjfamrily following the qews of his trial (for 
w assassination of the pro-British, Cabinet 
Amln Qsman) in the papers. The 
up and finally, on the day fol- 
2 w f , 8 the trial, ‘“Sadat Acquitted’ the head- 
"as.read,” iri July 1948 the figyptian news- ' 
headlines were full of the war being lost 
re Palestine and there is no mention at all Of the 
Qsraah trial until Sunday 25, when, on 
***. °f Af-Ahram, there is a report on ti) e 
Pigment. Sa,dnt was indeed .acquitted but his 
i?* 1 ? Plural as; nymber flfteen in the list of 
r^y-fiye accused; . • . 7 

;^Thfi pbrtralt qf Sadat that emerges ftdni his 
, '^^aritebjpphphy ia a ciirious One. The- 
:: . ' bHo most commpnly. applies to him if 
: ^Jmted'J and he Is often seen as blocking his. 
" ■ anjj liberallzirig efforts. Ari<J 

• H ourselves . back with the novv 

First • f^dy of Egypt J 


petitioners queue at her door. Couples ask her 
to intervene in their marriages. The native wit 
of simple women invariably expresses itself in 
compliments on her slenderness, her beauty. 
She is the only person who dares to disagree 
with Nasser at the dinner-table. She starts co- 
operatives and charities and builds student 
housing. She is a support and a fount of wisdom 


be shown to women. Indeed, she prophesies 
the revolution in Iran and if only “Anwar” 
hadn't (old her to mind her own business she 
would have warned the Shall and Khomeini 
would never have stood a chance. 

Mrs Sadat is without doubt a remarkable and 
outstanding woman. She is clever, beautiful, 
ambitious, gracious nnd possessed of a power- 
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Jehan Sadat with Mrs Haney Reagan tn Washington: reproduced from the, book rtvfawed here. 


to all. Among those who constantly seek her 
advice are Farah Diba, Queen Alia of Jordan, 
Safiyya Qaddafi, the Sheikhas of the Gulf and 
the Princesses of the House of Saud. Jn air-raid 
shelters she scolds hysterical women and forces 
them to behave reasonably. She holds a spoon- 
ful of rice to the lips of a soldier on hunger- 
strike and, behold, he eats. She rescues Yasser 
Arafat’s brother and sister from an automobile 
accident. Her efforts cause a “new respect" to 


fut will and enormous energy. Yet there is a 
truly ntuve quality In ali this boasting, and 
naive too are the attempts to tackle the minor 
issues for which she and her husband were 
criticized. The “special uniforms he [Sadat] 
had bad designed” with their invented medals 
which became (he butt of many a local joke, 
were apparently intended to “stress the pride 
and importance he had always felt serving as an 
officer in the Egyptian Array”. The three hours 


of prime television time devoted to Mrs Sadat's 
defence of her MA thesis - a scandal which 
brought lasting disgrace on nil who hud to do 
with it at Cairo University - were intended to 
“encourage other women to educate them- 
selves''. This glihucss - which ultimately insults 
the intelligence of its audience- was, uf course, 
the trademark of the Sadat era and so it is no 
great surprise to find it here. And it is always all 
“for Egypt”. But where is Egypt? What Egypt 
is this “woman of Egypt” showing us? It is a 
land where the President's wife - in order to fit 
in with the peasants of his home village - dress- 
es up like an urcudinn fallaba in a long gown 
nnd “a colourful scarf which l fixed lo my head, 
as they did, with n band of flowers”. It is n land 
where the populucc is in the habit of expressing 
its approval of the President by spontaneously 
choreographed outbursts of piping, drumming 
nnd dancing in front of the presidential 
residence. Where, when this same much- 
approved-of President is finally shot and 
killed, the Minister for Social Affairs sits her- 
self down on the ground outside the hospital 
Rnd “in a mourning ritual that had been passed 
down from the days of the Pharaohs . . . 
[starts) beating her chest with her arms and 
crying out to God”. In other words, it is the 
Egypt of some American-produced operetta. 
And it was, of course, this vision, this pander- 
ing tn sumc facile scmi-educutcd Western no- 
tion of Egypt, thnt became the most rcpelloul 
characteristic of the Sadat regime and the one 
that led ultimately (a its downfall. 

Mrs Sadat's American friends and pub- 
lishers arc fulsomely thanked in her ac- 
knowledgements. Perhaps it was on their 
advice that her autobiography was fleshed out, 
not to say made corpulent, with “Basic Egypt” 
lectures? The geography of Egypt, Tsinm, the 
Pilgrimage, Al-Azhar, shopping, marriage 
customs - nothing is spared the banal run- 
through. Even as her slain husband is being 
laid in his grave, (he bereft widow takes time 
out for an aside on burial rituals. So much for 
dramatic structure. Where was the advice on 
linguistic detail? Js it to preserve an authentic 
second-language tone that we get - among 
many others - “he have been watching the 
parade", they "shined their light in my face”? 
The members of the twelve-man council of the 
1952 Revolution are constantly referred to ns 
“revolutionists”, and later- when Democracy 
takes hold - we get both “oppositionists” and 
“oppositioners". The one (unintentional) bit 
of wit is provided by the translation of an 
Egyptian proverb into "The man is a river, the 
woman is a dike.” 


CAMBRIDGE A 
Paperback Library 

Events and their Afterlife 

The Dialectics of Christian Typology in the Bible and 
Dante 

ALAN CHARITY 

' y i s a book I envy down to its beautiful title, and one which 
should be read by alf historians and critics'. The Observer 

' A most Interesting and thought-provoking book, densely 
packed ... Ha approach to the Comedy la properly Biblical and 
theological ^^; 0S21 

The Dance of the Intellect 

Studi es in the Poetry of the Pound Tradition 

marjorieperloff 

Focusineon the poetry of Swinburne, Yeals, Stevens, Joyce, 
Williams, Cage and Pound, Marjorie Perloff examines a new 
strain in post-modernist poetry which Ezra Pound termed 
'Lofcopoeia- the dance of the intellect among words .The author 
traces anew direction in post-modernist poetry to Pound, whose 
legacy la present throughout thlsvdume.^ tbKk£ , 

Cambridge ShM in American Literfllure and Culture 

Culture, Identity, and Politics 

ERNEST GBLLNER 7 


From Bossuet to Newman 

SecondEdition 
OWEN CHADWICK 

The coming of modem historical research had religious 
consequences, especially in the more traditional churches to 
which nistoiy was very important and which themselves helped 
to create the historical sense. In this classic work, now revised 
with a new introduction, Owen Chadwick traces the 
development of thenotion that change in Christian doctri ne was 
both possible and legitimate. 

287pp. 0 521 33676 7 Paperback £9.95 net 
Published simultaneously in hard covers (£27.50 net) 

Religion, Morality and the Person 

Essays on theTallensi Religion 
MEYER FORTES 

Edited arid with an introduction by JACK GOODY 


relationship between culture and politics In the modem world, 
la HmestGeJIner'sdlsUncrtvestyl^. ^ ^ 33^7 8 £8.95 net 

. • Published simultaneously in hard covers (£25.0(1 net) 


This collection brings together lor the first time in one place the 
malar writings on Ihe TaTIensi religion of pne of the foremost 
anthropologists of this century, Meyer Fortes, presenting his 
r psychologicfll-orlenlqd approach to anthropology. 

B ... 368 pp. 0521 336837 £9.95 net 

Publisher/ simultaneously in harp cavers (£Z7.50 net) 

Forthcoming . 

Politics: A Work in Constructive Social 
Theory 

ROBERTO MANGA BEIRA UNGER 

A major new work In constructive social theory that offers a 
radical alternative to Marxism. It provides both a new theoretical 
approach which broadens our sense Of the possible and practical 
proposals for re volutionary reform. The three volumes which 
t currently comprise Politlcs (Social Theory, False Necessity and 

) Plasticity into Power) will be published in January. 

Cambridge University Press 

The Edlnbu rgh Building, Shaftesbury Road, Cambridge CB2 2RU, England 
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Pearls and palettes at the ringside 


Joanna Motion 

M AHI AN TOW! ,K|l 

below the I'eiicock r'an: l-irst ladies of the Raj 
337pp. Viking. 4112.05. 

(Ki7ii«074K(i 

Details of Queen Victoria's accession reached 
Emily Eden in India , iip-cniinrry. Tin? young 
queen, site deckled, was “a charming inven- 
tion". Miss Eden did some charming inventing 
of (ter own and painted the Once it's portrait as 
a present for the canny Lion of the Punjab. 
Maharajah Kan jit Singh. “It lias cost me much 
trouble to invent a whole queen, robes and 
all", she wrote home. News of Victoria's 
death, sixty -four years later, was received by 
her Viceroy in India, George Cur/.on, and his 
wife Mary - every bit as stately and a good 
ileal more gorgeous than die widow at Windsor 
they represented. Victoria's reign is the brack- 
et for the official duties of the fonr women 
whom Maiian Fowler focuses on in I It' low the 
Peacock Fan: hr si Italics of the liaj - Emily 
fide a. who acts »ru puttied her unmarried 
hiothcr Lord Auckland during his (iovcnior- 
(.iuicrukliip. and Charlotte Canning. Edith 
Lytton am! Mary CuT/mi. each the consort of a 
(imernor-Cicncral or Vicemy. 

For all of them, the experience of India, and 
of India at such an exalted level , wtis profound. 
The differences in their responses are marked 
not only by (heir own personalities and (he 
nature of their association with the ruler of a 
subcontinent, hut also by the astonishing 
changes taking place in the world during Vic- 
toria's reign. When the Edens set out for India, 
it was ou a sen-voyage of five uncomfortable 
months; by the time the Currans were 
appointed, the distance hail contracted to an 
almost trifling Utrcc weeks. England's interest 
in India during Lord Auckland's service was 


frankly commercial. The moral tone had risen 
several octaves in the intervening decades be- 
fore C jirzon is quoted as prod aiming "that our 
work is righteous and that it shall endure". 
Auckland had to handle sensitive decisions 
such as the treatment of Afghanistan - a recur- 
ring fiasco - without speedy recourse to the 
directors of the Hast India Company in Lon- 
don. while the coming of the telegraph moved 
the Writers* Building, Calcutta, appreciably 
closer tn Whitehall. 

Despite changing limes and temperament - 
the portrait of Edith Lytton hy G. F. Watts, in 
profile with her huir down, conics ns a surprise 
after the tight -hieing of Charlotte Canning - 
the four “Itidy sahibs" had much in common. 
Like thousands of other European women in 
India, though ton degree exacerbated hy their 
elevated si uncling, they found themselves 
sucked down into a treacle of lethargy hy the 
combi nation of enervating climate and an 
excess of servants. They suffered from the 
separation from people anil places they loved, 
half a world away, anil from lack of privacy 
with the family at hand. Edith Lytton told her 
mother that the only time she saw her husband 
alone was in bed. it was their lot to he res- 
I ricted tn cpi in (essentially "feminine" activities 
- watercolours, letter-writing and the receiv- 
ing line - hut to he intimate onlookers at some 
of the most startling events of the times. The 
combination makes for strange juxtapositions. 
"My pearls made their first appearance**. 
Charlotte Canning writes in her journal, only 
four days before the ominous entry, “An out- 
break has occurred at Meerut." Both Chnrlotte 
and “Clemency” Canning remained admirably 
calm amid bloodthirsty panic in hoth camps of 
the Indian Mutiny; but while George dealt with 
his whU of dispatch boxes, Cluirlottc warded 
off the horrifying reports coming out of Delhi, 
Cuwnporc. Lucknow hy unremitting nppficu- 
tion to her palette. 


Opulent elusion 


Andrew Topsfield 

U. II. R. T1LLOTSON 

The Rajput Enlaces: The development of an 
architectural style, 1450-1750 
724pp. Yale University Press. £30. 

0300037384 

The fortress palaces of. the Rajput rulers of 
Rajasthan and Central India have always ex- 
cited the admiration of their visitors, from 
Tod. Rousselet, Kipling and Loti in the 
nineteenth century la the modem tourist 
hordes, for whpm they are an attraction second 
only lo lire Taj Mahal. Their imposing, myste- 
rious and opulent qualities, along with the 
romantic legends of their history’, have been 
described irfmany a minor travel book. Yet, 
overshadowed by the monuments of the 
Mughal emperors, the Rajput palaces have re- 
ceived little serious study. Until the dissolution 
of the princely states after 1947 they remained 
. inaccessible ns the ancestral homes of the 
- Maharajas and their .numerous 1 relatives, 
womenfolk and retainers. In the Iasi thirty 
years many have, been at least partly opened as 
museums or hutch. But still the architectural 
historians have held ofF, daunted perhaps by 
the sheer number . stylistic variety and warren- 
like complexity of the palace^ and \>y the pauc- 
ity of published surveys or historical evidence 
enabling the confused ;luyvire of centuries of 
accretion and rebuilding lo be clcurly disluv 
• guidicd. CJ. ll.-K. TUIutson. hirmclloncea 
‘ frustrated tourist’* unable 10 find sqfiqHeni 
writing on the subject, hns now made H bold 
and largely successful’ attempt to; supply this 
mining final chapter of Hindu architectural 



An eighteenth-century wing of the Kota fort palace; from The Rajput Palaces reviewed below. 
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clarity anil regularity of Islamic buildings. 
Rajput palaces tend to asymmetry and irregu- 
larity of planning and massing, to a profusion 
of surface decoration and complex grouping of 
internal spaces, producing picturesque, ambi- 
guous and disorientating effects. According to 
Titlotson, this mystification of the viewer was 
itself a deliberate architectural effect, which he 
terras “elusion", and not simply a product of 
the piecemeal growth of the palaces apd the 
mainly trnbeate building methods used. He 
follows the development from thcearly Rajput 
style of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
with its symmetrical or irregular variants at 
Gwalior and Chitor, to the Bundela palaces of 
Orchha apd Datia and the mature complexes 
of this next two centuries, at Udaipur and Am- 
ber and at Jaisalmer, Bikaner and Jodhpur in 
the western deserts. Bundj and Kota are 
perhaps oddly grouped with Dungarpur and 
receive rather brief treatment. The decline of 
the , tradition is already evident in the eight- 
eenth-century planned city of Jaipur and the 
mannerist Jar palaces of Bharatpur and Dig. 
the transforming effects of European influ- 
ences in the nineteenth century are discussed in 
a postscript. 

While cogent in its stylistic analysis, The 
Rajput Palaces shows some weaknesses in its 
historical tmderpinnitig. A number of slips 
occuir. (fotf example, Art Singh, hot Amar 
Singh, was murderedin 1773) and some Indian 
names are given In incorrect or anliquatctl 
forms. Evidence from contemporary Rajput 
paintings depicting architecture Is ip ode cast 
wrongly adduced, as the pictures in question . 
are most likely from Dumb, nbt Mewar. More 


Only Emily Eden, prc-Victorinn in sensibil- 
ity us well as birth, uses the eminence of her 
position to see beyond the elephants and 
embroidery mill egg-sized emeralds on the one 
side mul the heat and famine nnd disease on the 
other. Marian l ; owler quotes from Up the 
Country, the collected letters of Miss Eden to 
her sister: 

Twenty years ago no European hnti ever been here 
nail there wc were, with the band playing the “Puri- 
tuni" . . . nnd . . . observing that Si. Cloup's Potage 
t) hi Julienne was perhaps' better rhnn It is other soups 
. . .and ail this in the face of those high hills, some of 
which have remained tmtruddeii since the creation, 
and tie. 105 Europeans, being surrounded by at least 
3.CMJU iiioimiainctfn, who, wrapped in their hill 
binnkets. looked on nt what wc call our polite amuse- 
ments. ... I sometimes wonder they do not cut all 
uur heads off, and say nothing more about it. 

Dr Fowler has trouble with Miss Eden’s 
ironic detachment. Fundamentally, Fowler 
sees the British Raj as an engagement of in- 
compatiblcs: Western reason versus Eastern 
intellect. She is attracted lo the Vicereine's-eye 
view of this collision precisely beenuse the 
women, with intuition and spontaneity 
allegedly on their side, ought to have had a 
better chance of tuning Into the "real" India. 
Paradoxically, it is the coolly rational Emily 
Eden - the one of the four who least wanted to 
go - who has claim to an understanding of the 

Subtly stern 

John A. C. Greppin 

Urdu Letters ofMlrza Asadu’llab Khan Ghalib 
Translated and annotated by Daud Rahbar 
628pp. Albany, NY: Suny Press. $48.50. 
0887064124 


.subcontinent's complexities and extremes and 
of the mutable nature of the British hold on it. 
it is perverse, too, for the author to assert that 
it was British women who humanized the Raj 
and gave it its heart, when she also subscribes 
to the widely held view that it was the arrival of 
the memsahibs which distanced the male offi- 
cials from the country and people they admi- 
nistered, locking them into a rigid and inward- 
looking family life that owed everything lo 
Bournemouth and nothing to Benares. 

The idea of writing the story of tiiese emi- 
nent Victorian women was an excellent one. 
Their time and place hold a special fascination 
for British readers, and their view at its ring- 
side was privileged. In sections of seventy 
pages or so for each life, Fowler moves easily 
and readably through the vignettes and social 
set-pieces of this high domesticity. She has, 
naturally, been drawn to the more colourful 
representatives, and the dangers of this 
approach are sometimes evident in an ovor 
indulgence in lush romantic descriptions 
(spume and snarl of tigers and pungent male 
smells) and gossip. She is more at ease with the 
close-up than the broad view, and her judg- 
ment in the latter consequently wavers. Happi- 
ly, however, these wearied but indefatigable 
women have left copious material in their let- 
ters, diaries and sketches, and to a selection of 
those Marian Fowler is an enjoyable guide. 


the Sanskrit tradition, and the Hindi poeliy 
that grew out of it. Sanskrit love poetry can 
reveal intense joy and beauty; the woman is 
overwhelmingly desirable; the lover is success- 
ful; pleasure nnd delight ensue. Yet theg/w^ 
can be very intense and compelling, especially 
if, as has been suggested, the beloved is actual- 
ly a metaphor for God, from whom the pW 
bewails his separation, and to whom he top# 


Urdu is the principal language of Indian and , to return, demonstrating a religious ardour 
Pakistani Muslims, and quite similar to Hindi, strongly influenced by Sufi mysticism. G°d is 
tanguage °f n °rth Indian Hindus, then a sexual figure , which explains in part the 

while Hindi has abundant loans from Sanskrit intensity ofShi’ite religious conviction, and the 

apd is written 111 the devimdgqri script (fprHin-. curious force of Ghalib’s ow/i mysticalghflwb- 

ni hAnliMiMip \ ■ ■ ' r _ _i!LV 


; di Continues the Vedlcculture), Urdu, using an 
Arabo-Persian script, has numerous loans 
from Arabic, the language of the Quran, and 
especially from Persian, which has been a big 
• influence on Urdu cultural .development . Both 


The present volume contains 170 of Ghalib s 
letters, together with extensive commentary 
on them by Daud Rahbar, the translator. [W 
letters are addressed to a wide variety “ 
people, many to his relatives in princely fo miliw 


■ \ii~a- a i Z T peupio, many ro nis reianves m policy - 

Hindi and Urdu crime from the pame source and, later, to their children. Letters to his stu- 

and arc tq a great extent mutually compre- : dents have also survived; in which Ghalib 

k .k analyses his own poetry and that of 0!jf]j* 

Mi raa Ghalib was the greatest of Urdu poets Mpst of the letters hefe are dated after 1858. 
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Pilgrims’ progress 


Rich ard Shannon 

JOHN PEMBLE 

The Mediterranean Passion: Victorians and 
Edwardiansin the South 
312pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £27!50. 
0198201001 

When George Hyde Wollaston produced his 
book The Englishman in Italy, being a collec- 
tion of Verses written by some of those who have 
loved Italy, published by the Clarendon Press 
at Oxford in 1909, he added a postcript, dated 
bom Somerset on March 6 of that year: 

The best wish that I can send with this tittle book, my 
nunling of many years, into the great world, is that 
sometimes a well-worn copy of it may be found 
among the chestnut-woods of Alp or Apennine, 
under the olive-trees of Valdarno or the orange- 
groves of Sorrento, in the shadow of the pyramid of 
Calus Ceslius, or on the sands of the Mediterranean 
or Adriatic. Adero. 

The Englishman In Italy is a perfect, and in a 
sense conclusive, specimen of a literary genre 
which is one of the central themes of John 
Pemble's book. (It is a little unfortunate that 
Pemble seems not to know of it, in a study 
otherwise notable for its methodology of ex- 
haustive published references.) It is conclusive 
in the way it expresses an awareness of a sense 
of an ending: none of his poets still lived. And 
it is conclusive also in the way it celebrates an 
Englishman's already obsolete ideal of Italy - 
an Italy on the brink of its Turkish war, already 
on the slide towards Fascism. It is perfect in its 


heavily Victorian and Edwardian range of 
provenance: apart from a solitary Milton en- 
liy, and a sprinkling of Byron, Shelley, Tom 
Moore and early Wordsworth, Wollaston's 
selection is practically laboratory-pure in the 
authenticity of his contemporary taste. The 
Brownings of course arc decidedly there, 
together with the right touches of Tennyson; 
and there are Landor and Clough and the 
Rossettis, and Longfellow, and even a snippet 
of J. H. Newman. But what gives Wollaston’s 
arrangement its convincingly authentic quality 
is the fact that the largest number of entries is 
devoted to J. A. Symonds, with strong support 
from A. W. Hare, H.Lushington, S. T. Dobell, 
R. M. Milnes, F. D. Henians, R. C. Trench, H. 
Taylor, F. Tennyson, J. R. Lowell, T. E. 
Brown and J. Baiilie. How redolent, how 
evocative, how right are these names! They tell 
us of verses which are the poetical equivalent, 
so to speak, of the ubiquitous red Murray's 
Handbooks and Baedeker's Guides: all the 
correct sentiments, the accurately defined 
topographies, above all, the awareness of 
highly representative Victorian sensibilities 
reaching for lambent images of n South which 
reflected earnestly Northern purposes and 
preoccupations. 

“Southward Bound" is Wollaston's first item 
from Symonds. And naturally it was Itnly he 
evoked, just as Italy is bound to be the core of 
Pemble's book. There was Spain, there was the 
French Riviera, there was Greece, there was 
the Levant and the Holy Land, nnd there was 
Egypt and the North Africnn littoral. But no- 


A poisonous trap 


John Ward 

MICHAELDUFFY 

Soldiers, Sugar and Seapower : The British 
expeditions to the West Indies and the war 
against Revolutionary France 
420pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £37.50. 
0198229658 


During the conflict with France between 1793 
and 1801 the West Tndies accounted for rough- 
ly half of Great Britain's military expenditure, 
and perhaps three-quarters of its army casu- 
alties. However, until the recent work by 
David Geggus on the British occupation of St 
Domingue, late eighteenth-century warfare in 
this theatre had received little detailed inves- 
tigation. The topic is now pursued further 
through Michael Duffy's valuable study of 
operations in the region as a whole. . 

There Were two major British expeditions, 
in 1793-4 and 1795-6. By the end of the decade 
territorial gains included Martinique, St Lucia, 
Tobago, Dutch Guiana apd Trinidad. These 
'We modest successes, bought at a heavy 
price. Guadeloupe remained in French hands, 
St Domingue, originally the main objective, 
^as on the way to becoming an independent 
black republic, and some 45,000 British troops 
had been lost, most of them through malaria or 
yellow, fever. Soldiers, Sugar and Seapower ex- 
Proines the causes of these disappointments. 
Bad lucky for example the'stomid that devas- 
tated the convoys of 1795-6 as they tried to sail 
Put down the Channel, was fully reinforced by 
.bjEid management; Henry Dundas's many other 
1 ^possibilities prevented him from giving full 
attention to his business as war minister. In 
.J793; the Ordnance Office licked proper in- 
• w matl0n flyout the first expedition’s require- 
; .*5 ea ta for supplies. In 1795 preparations were 
, disrupted by : an absurd inter-service dispute 
ifWer the pavy’s right to discipline sbldiers car- 
; .{5* 9P iti ships. Thus Contingents reached the 
Lpribbean. il (-equipped, under strength arid, 
Jprst of all, tob late in,the year, only a. few 
! : fjta before the onset bf .the summer tains 
; i iSnd thejslcjcly sesSpri. : 

; ' VT e V° n ; the whole British logistics wbre no 
;-;W0rp ,*1^^ than :iri eariier rind relatively 


. Caribbean excursions. The crucial, 

:<iJ5 e Wthe iWwds the Introduction of 
.^radical poises to' the W^st • Indies, deviously 
I . coiQAfol elites, arixlous to keep their sugar 
:, .W« ) , tt^t and, avolej diriurbances among 
: . „ ■ v* s ^yeS. had dared offer only token resist- 
^/^mretqTqyaabn tiy even a fertile ground force, 
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and in wartime the smaller islands at least 
could be taken easily by whoever commanded 
the sea. The British turned this point to their 
advantage during the Seven Years War; the 
French followed suit during the American War 
of Independence. Revolutionary principles put 
West Indian campaigning on a muph less 
gentlemanly basis. Republican commissioners 
to the French islands removed the free col- 
oureds' civil disabilities and liberated the 
slaves, enlisting dedicated allies for the patrio- 
tic cause. In 1795-6, before the British could 
carry the war to the enemy, they had to deal 
with French-inspired rebellion in some of their 
own colonies - on Grenada, from francophone 
planters and slaves, and on St Vincent, from 
the black Caribs. On St Lucia guerrilla bands 
held out in the mountainous interior until late 
1797. Insufficient resources were left for op- 
erations against Guadeloupe, the remaining 
base of French resistance in the eastern 
Caribbean. 

Michael Duffy's excellent account of the 
campaigns is concluded by a rather less con- 
vincing assessment of their strategic implica- 
tions. Against the common view, that West 
Indian adventures were a costly distraction 
from the main effort against France in Europe, 
he argues that they served their essentia! pur- 
pose through securing British economic pre- 
eminence, to sustain military expenditure over 
the longer term. By the turn of the century 
France’s Atlantic commerce had been ruined, 
while Great Britain dominated the internation- 
al sugar trade. Nevertheless it is doubtful 
whether this outcome owed much to the ex- 
peditionary forces. Similar results could have 
been achieved more cheaply by naval block- 
ade, and by allowing civil disorder on the 
French islands to run its course. During the 
1790s British West Indian planters certainly 
prospered, but they did so above all through 
the elimination of their rivals oh St Domingue 
by slave revolt, and this was largely achieved In 
1791-2, Later gains .in produce prices were 
offset by the wartime.inflatlon of costs, affect- 
ing freight rates, insurance and the wages com- 
manded by estate overseers. (The ravages of 
yellow fever became as much a deterrent to 
recruitment for the West Indies among civi- 
lians as among’ the military.) The conquered 
colonies accounted in 1800 tor.only about 6 or 7 
pei cent of preat Britain's foreign trade and, 
even without formal occupation, most of their 
business would in any cm Have come to Bri- 
tain through maritime and Commercial power. 
It is still difficult, to see the West Indies in the 
1790 s as anything other than a poisonous trap 
. for the British army, i 
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where on these shores was quite like Italy. 
Nowhere else combined such “intellectual 
patina, a cultural bloom" with the right degree 
of accessibility. “As wc recede from the shores 
of our beloved Britain, and get farther from 
Boulogne and Paris and Brussels", us Frances 
Power Cobbe put it in 1864, "we leave behind 
us more of that class of tourists whose society 
cannot be said to convey any particular grati- 
fication . . The Alps were a social barrier, 
much like the railings of Hyde Park. The classic 
period of this genteel tourism was after the end 
of the very severe pains of horse-drawn and 
wind-driven locomotion which had in effect 
restricted the South to the aristocratic connois- 
seurship of the Grand Tour and before the 
onset of the early manifestations of cheap mass 
transportation and catering around the turn of 
the century. 77ie Mediterranean Passion cele- 
brates with taking relish that golden epoch of 
high-bourgeois tourist ascendany. 

It was a decidedly English ascendancy. No 
other European culture could supply so many 
people so ready, willing and able to tour. No 
other culture provided so many people with 
such decided opinions or purposes as to the 
merits nnd benefits of travel south. There were 
the old nostalgically classical purposes inher- 
ited from the past, renovated in the light of 
modern scholarship and modern archaeology. 
There were new purposes revealed in the brll- 
liant explosion of north European interpreta- 
tions of the Renaissance. We arc here escorted 
deftly around such art-historical monuments os 
Mr Ruskin and Mr Symonds. There was a thirst 
in that religiously minded era to see, admire, 
fenr and despise the magnificently decaying 
fabric of Roman Catholicism. There were 
occasions of empire, for which the Mediterra- 
nean was a convenient highway. There were 
those for whom the making of the new Italy 
was the greatest moral parable in the history of 
their time. (And these were the soonest disillu- 
sioned.) There was the quest for health. This is 


one of the most interesting aspects of this 
book. Pemble guides us excellently amid 
Victorian medical theories and practices in the 
Mediterranean climates. There was the quest 
for Pan, most assiduously sought for, of 
course, among the homosexual communities. 
(It is a pity Pemble could nol benefit front 
James Money's recent study of Capri.) 

It ail adds up to a fascinatingly comprehen- 
sive compendium of the Victorian age con- 
fronting its largest and nearest complex of cul- 
ture and geography “abroad 11 . It is naturally 
good on the lighter aspects of the English at 
large in this world: the Philistines set loose, the 
biblical bores unleashed, the erstwhile Risor- 
gimento enthusiasts relapsing into equally un- 
intelligent nostalgia for the old grand-ducal 
Tuscany or papal-govemed Rome, the confi- 
dent and unlovely inventors of (lie genus Wog 
and species Wop, the adjurations of the guide- 
books that the tourist must never, in dress or 
deportment, be mistakable for anything other 
than an English mnn or woman. But Pemble is 
at his best when he guides us up the further 
reaches of that Victorian sensibility which, be- 
cause of the sheer intensity it generated in 
itself, was fundamentally incapable of escaping 
from the subjective int& the objective. “De- 
nied a life of its own, the Mediterranean sub- 
mitted la heing rc-creatcd in the image of Brit- 
ish longings and aversions, hopes und fears." 
Pemble quotes W. H. Matlock writing in the 
1880s of the purpose of travel being fulfilled 
“when the world shows us our dreams and 
illusions reflected, instead of our drowns and 
illusions destroyed". Mullock continues: 

The Victorians were nblc to achieve that quest, 
because their journey was as much a mission as an 
odyssey. The Mediterranean that (hey visited was 
neither real nor Ideal, but a world made lest than 
cither by prejudice and preconception, ll was a land- 
scape that look Its colour from their own emotions; 
an oracle that took its wisdom from their owi) 
expectations. 


A mode of civility 


Atastatr Hamilton 

ANN THOMSON 

Barbary and Enlightenment: European 
attitudes towards the Maghreb in the 
eighteenth century 
173pp. Leiden: Brill. Hfl89. 

9004082735 

North Africa has often been compared un- 
favourably with the rest of Islam. In the 
mid-sixteenth century the French scholar 
Guillaume Postel appreciated the Turks but 
deplored the Moors, “the most faithless and 
treacherous of the Muhammadans", and just 
under two hundred years later the English 
Arabist Simon Ockley regarded the nature of 
the North Africans as far inferior “to that of the 
polite Asiaticks”. Yet there was also a more 
benevolent approach. North Africa had pro- 
vided a haven for many Arabs banished from 
Spain, the heirs of a glorious tradition of Mus- 
lim learning, and in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury Thomas Erpenius, the greatest Arabist of 
his day, was taught Arabic by a Moroccan of 
Andalusian origin and extolled the libraries of 
the Maghreb. In Morocco, Erpenius's suc- 
cessor as Professor of Arabic at Leiden, Jacob 
Golius, started to assemble what became the 
best collection of Arabic manuscripts in North- 
ern Europe, to which students of Arab culture 
remain indebted to this day. 

By the eighteenth century the hostile nlti- 
tudeof Christian Europe to Islam was being 
modified, and North Africa benefited from the 
change. "Enlightened” writers suggested that 
the Muslims were more virtuous and tolerant 
than the Christians and pointed to the coun- 
tries of Africa and Asia in order to criticize 
Europe. Nevertheless there remained a prac- 
tice in Barbary which nourished the old pre- 
judices: piracy, the state of undeclared war 
between the Maghreb and Christendom, 
attended by the enslavement of Christian cap- 
tives. Witnesses returned home, with in- 
flammatory reports which encouraged the 
formation of two myths, apparently opposed 
but with the same end. The first was that the 


Maghreb was a traditionally Christian area: it 
hod been a prolongation of Europe under the 
Romans and should become so once more. 
And the second was that the Maghreb was part 
of Africa, the home of savages who were in 
need of European enlightenment. Tn the first 
years of the nineteenth century, the very real 
attraction of North Africa, a region of im- 
mense agricultural resources providing a gate- 
way to trade with the entire continent, was 
concealed under cover of the medieval ideal of 
a crusade, and the French could occupy 
Algeria in 1830 amid general applause. 

In Barbary and Enlightenment Ann Thom- 
son examines the manner in which enlightened 
views were gradually pul to the service of a 
policy leading to colonialism, and how sym- 
pathy for Islam and admiration for the reli- 
gious tolerance of the Ottoman Empire were 
replaced by prejudices exploited by the 
upholders of commercial expansionism. 
Although she quotes certain non-French 
observers (Rehbinder, Thomas Shaw, William 
Shaler, Filippo Pananti and others) a weakness 
of her book Is that it concentrates on the atti- 
tudes of French officials (like Laugier de 
Tassy, Venture de Paradis and the Marquis 
d'Argens), and these mainly to Algeria, from 
the early eighteenth century to the French in- 
vasion. The omission of Morocco belies the 
title arid is hard to defend. The nuthor simply 
tells us that Morocco “was more closed to oui-> 
siders and unwelcoming". She provides no evi- 
dence that this was so, and one man who would 
have disagreed was Joseph Addison’s father, 
Lancelot. He was in Tangier in the 1660s, and 
in West Barbary, which he published on his 
retutn to England, he maintained that "what Is 
commonly call'd Barbarous, is but a different 
Mode of Civility”. 

■' The Inclusion of such views - and Addison 
. was by no means unique - would have given n 
belter impression of the continuity of opinions 
of the Maghreb as a whole and of the develop-, 
menl of an enlightened approach to Islam at an 
earlier period. Because of Its geographical and 
chronological limitations Ann Thomson’s 
study, .which contains much fascinating in- 
formation, remains incomplete. 
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Questions for the defence 


#.j 


James Slierr 

MIClIAKI.MccUWIRK 
Military Objectives in Kn vicl Foreign Pulley 
53Upp. Washington, DC: Brookings 
Institution. 539.95 (paperback , S IH.95 ). 
118157 5552 X 


I low arc the military objectives nr (lie Soviet 
Union to be discerned? Do the Soviets design 
their forces in response to their adversaries' 
vulnerabilities or their own? Is the threat we 
perceive ulways the threat intended? if anyone 
thinks that the answers to these questions arc 
simple, Michael MceCivvire's book will make 
him think again. 

'[lie luymaii may he surprised to discover 
that answers can he provided from evidence 
rather than guesswork: not only the “hard" 
evidence of military exercises, equipment 
programmes and the forces themselves but a 
compendious Soviet literature on "military 
doctrine" and ''military art 1 '. 'Hie measure of 
Meet*! wire's stamina, talent and expertise is his 
ability to pull twenty years of evidence to hits 
and rcasscjilhlc it into a coherent pattern. 

The .specialist in Western defence policies 
mist (lists coherent explanations; the specialist 
in Soviet defence policy requires them. Thanks 
to their ( 'lauKevvitziun heritage, the Soviets aim 
to ensure that defence policy remains pat icy 
rather than "policy outcome" (or fudging). 
'Thanks to their Leninist heritage, they know 
how to. 

Meet iwirc's major thesis is that the Soviet 
Armed Forces are designed Tor the contingen- 
cy of lighting a world war: fighting, not merely 
deterring. Thanks lo their harsh schooling in 
the reality of war, “the Soviet emphasis has 
always been on defence through war fighting 
rather than simply on inflicting punishment”, 
lib minor thesis is thut, in 1967, the Soviet 
Union's "hierarchy of objectives" shifted from 
waging nuclear war to waging war b^oW the 
nuclear rh resin ild. ami from surviving the de- 
vastation of Russia to um tiding it. 

These post-1960 requirements nrc. in fact, 
more ambitious than those they replace. 
Forces designed for pre-emption at the outset 
of war can be of the use-onco-and-ihrow-away 


variety. Forces designed lo prosecute war and 
survive it must be .sustainable. These forces 
must also deny access to the United States 
which, like Britain in 19-10, might choose logo 
oil fighting after eviction from the European 
continent. They must therefore establish u de- 
fence perimeter north-west lo Greenland , west 
to the Canaries and along the line of the 
Sahara, south-west lo the Horn, south to the 
Gulf and east to include Manchuria, and the 
l.iao-tung Peninsula. The contingency is 
judged serious enough to justify, nmong other 
measures, the jieacctiine pre-positioning of 
2, 600 tanks in Libya (whose small armed 
forces, needless to say, cannot possibly make 
use of them all). 

It would be unfortunate if (his analysis were 
held hostage to all the lessons drawn from it. 
MccG wire's overriding concern is thnt wc 
should not confuse the contingency (world 
war) with the objective, which is to avoid war. 
This said, however, (lie Soviets also have other 
objectives (weakening imperialism), and they 
"firmly believe in the political leverage (hat 
stems from military power”. Having acknow- 
ledged these truths, MccGwirc carries on 
nlinost tis if lie had not . I le refers only rarely to 
the policy of "peaceful cu existence" and dues 
not define it. Avoiding war is u component of 
this policy and, without doubt, its better half, 
fiui "peaceful coexistence” is also n policy for 
pursuing “the struggle" by all menus short of 
war, military means included. There is much to 
ponder in the fact that Military Transport 
Aviation, designed for the global war conting- 
ency, was enlisted to a very different cause in 
Angola and the Oguden, and to decisive effect. 
But MccG wire does not ponder it. 

MccG wire readily acknowledges the Soviet 
belief in Socialism's expansion but shies away 
from acknowledging the commitment. In 
workaday terms, Soviet penetration in the 
Third World is presented us u pursuit of tradi- 
tiunul needs (ruw materials, “influence") and 
defensive concerns (deflecting American pow- 
1 cr) . fete mention here of the Politburo adviser’s 
comment to Mitterrand (at the time of Angola) 
that, after America's defeat in Vietnam, capi- 
talism was in its greatest postwar crisis, nor of 
the frequent refrain that “detente and the 
national liberation struggle are two parts of an 
ever widening revolutionary offensive". Al- 


Two poems by Connie Bensley 
Bed 

Inlhb store window, a vast bed, 
radiant white in satin, embowered, 
flounced and veiled: u Swan Lake - 
an iced cake of a bed; unsullied, intact a. 

It knows nothing of body fluids, 
amorous heats, night sweats, 
birthings. couplings, dyings - 
such leaky businesses. 

By this bed, a lover would kneel, 
slender as a lily , his sumite cu ff 
trailing the floor. Could you relish 
So immaculate a conception? 

Hyperostnia 

“Dread and some of the related emotions 
will often reach me by way of the nose” 

. (Saul Bellow. ifttidrrsqnihe Rain King) 

He, smelting of sandal uftershave; 

mature but virginal; panicky: . . . , ’ 

she trying, picuding, citing off 
discretion arid clothing, 

The memory terribly recalled to her 

time af ic r t in^ by ti haunting of sandal wood. • 

You cannot ulways have what you want, 
it (aunts. 

Much later, when the air has cleared, 

Thank God. she replies. 


ways convincing when discussing periods of 
Soviet pessimism (for example 1980-3), 
MccGwirc treats Soviet optimism as if it were 
little more limn a diminished pessimism. The 
mentality of the Soviet arms negotiator who 
Inlil Paul Nitzc that what he found unreason- 
able in Soviet proposals today, he would, given 
the changing correlation of forces, be pleased 
to accept tomorrow, is not a mentality thnt 
MccGwirc comes to terms with. 

MccGwire’s second concern is with a war 
danger d la Sarajevo (runaway crisis), “deter- 
red" by an alliance obsessed with the lessons of 
Munich (wilful aggression). In crisis, powers 
which base their defence on a strategy of off- 
ence (Germany in 1914 and the Soviet Union 
today), may reach a point where they cease to 
think about avoiding war and begin to be gov- 
erned by railway timctnbles. At such a point, 
“a Soviet drive into Western Europe would be 
responding to a strategic imperative and not 
sonic ‘urge to aggression' that could be turned 
back by threat of punishment”. Does the for- 
mer matter, and does the latter follow? Should 
Nalo be concerned with the “urge” to aggres- 
sion or with the danger of it? Would the Sonets 
perceive u “strategic imperative” in attacking 
Europe if it meant their destruction? For that 
matter, hud imperial Germany been certain of 
British involvement, would it have been more 
hesitant in attacking France or less? 

Rather than invest mure in deterrence and 
“crisis management", MccGwirc would ask 
that we invest in policies designed to make war 
less likely and to convince the Soviets that wc 
mean to do the same. But how do we convince 
them of what we mean? In the past, when fears 
have not materialized, the Soviets have not 


reassessed the opponent's intentions, but his 
strengths. The result has not always been a 
more amenable Soviet Union. On MccGwire’s 
own evidence it was not American reassur- 
unces that persuaded the Soviet Union to co- 
operate in ending the October 1973 war, but 
the global alert of US forces; it was not the low 
American profile that made the Soviets cau- 
tious in the Third World in the early 1970s but 
Kissinger's refusal to rule out a nuclear re- 
sponse to “out of area” conflicts. It was not US 
bellicosity that reversed this trend but Con- 
gressional adamance that there be “no more 
Vietnams”. 

MccGwire convincingly portrays the war- . 
time logic behind “the Soviet buildup”, but not 
the peacetime logic. He grasps the ambiva- 
lences in the Soviet temperament, but not the 
tenacity or the animus behind jt. His strictures 
against Western stereotyping are themselves 
stereotyped (“worst case thinking” is not al- 
ways wrong nor always practised). He reminds 
us of Soviet fears. But any power out to achieve 
n “fundamental restructuring" of the interna- 
tional order should have fears, no matter how 
prudently it goes about it. In these circumst- 
ances the compelling but elusive challenge is to 
devise policies which take account of Soviet 
interests and realize Western ones. 

Better off as we are with a pessimistic Soviet 
Union than an optimistic one, Michael 
MccG wire's book is convincing testimony that 
we would be imperilled by a desperate one. 
While far from the centre ground, Military 
Objectives in Soviet Foreign Policy deserves to 
become the centrepiece of debate, and no 
doubt it will. If its arguments manage to rattle 
some cages, that will be no bad thing either. 


Claiming national insurance 


Martin Ceadel 

I.AWRENCF. J. VALE 

The Limits of Civil Defence in the USA, 

Switzerland, Britain and the Soviet Union: The 

evolution of policies since 1945 

268pp. Macmillan. £29.50. 

0333415639. 

Civil defence is the least discussed aspect of 
defence in the nuclear age. In spite -or perhaps 
because - of (he way it exposes the central 
contradiction of deterrence. The use of nuclear 
weapons' is generally said by the governments 
which possess them to be unthinkable; they 
exist only to deter: from which it follows that 
civil defence is redundant. But they will deter 
only if there is some possibility of their being 
used: from which It follows that civil defence is 
required to make deterrence credible against 
another noclcar-armcd state. How states cope 
with this contradiction is highly revealing of 
their military traditions and political systems; 
yet most of the literature on this subject is 
polemical , whether pro or anti, and focused on 
only one country. 

Lawrence Vale is to be congratulated on 
seeing the possibilities of a study of civil de- 
fence which is both dispassionate and compa- 
rative. From a survey of the literature bn his 
chosen countries, he identifies four justifica- 
tions for civil defence which, either explicitly 
or implicitly, are always put forward .The first 
, and most obvious Is “humanitarian”: the provi- 
sion. of the man in the street with life-boats, 
scat-belts or - the commbnest analogy of all - 
insurance. But even In the Soviet Union, 
where a major civil defence effort has been 
made since 1961, the premium oh mi effective 
humanitarian policy seems fa practice too high 
.and Its Assured benefit too meagre for Ihisjustj- 
RcaUim alone'to be plausible. .' . 

A more limited . Second goal, “State surr 
; ; viral”. Is therefore, used: as tail a$ ihe miss 
shelters in the' basements of Soviet apartment 
blocks, which the otftfatuy, Jlusslan suspects 
: mhy turn out to be mirii coffins; the (Cremlfa 
. ■ has its oyto tube station for 

what may be preiwfacd to bh tuuph superior 
protection. Yet, though ehserto achieve, con- 
centration pn the survival of the goverame!nt 






The third and fourth justifications are 
strategic. The “deterrence" justification comes 
in two forms. When used by a nuclenr-armed 
state, the claim Is that civil defence enhances 
the ability to deter n state which enn retaliate in 
kind. But it also enhances a first-strike capac- 
ity, and can therefore be criticized - as the 
Soviet programme is by the United States- for 
having a destabilizing effect. When used by n 
non-nuclear and neutral power such as 
Switzerland, the claim is that civil defence, 
especially when linked to a scorched-earth 
policy, can reduce the already minor gains to 
be expected from an attack and thus produce 
“deterrence by denial”. This argument Is 
harder to find fault with, and helps explain the 
importance which the Swiss attach to civil de- 
fence, but it is of no use to great powers. The 
final justification is “crisis management”: mass 
evacuation into shelters can signal resolve in a 
crisis; but for economic reasons such measures 
could not be sustained for long and, if termin- 
ated, would produce an embarrassing change 
of signal. 

Vale offers a full and balanced explanation 
of why civil-defence policies differ from coun- 
try to country; but one factor is worth singling 
out here - the lesson drawn from the Second 
World War. Because the British rode out the 
Blitz without resort to mass air-raid shelters 
(other than the London tube for a small minor- 
ity), they continue to adopt a stay-put and 
. sCIf-help policy: indeed, a 1981 government' 
booklet, recommends the householder to , 
acquire something indistinguishable from the' 
Morrison shelter of forty years previously. Be- . 
cause the Swiss mobilized their population, 
mined their tlmnels and bridges^ and survived 
Hiller almost unscathed, they continue to be- 
lieve in the efficacy of deterrence by denial. 

■ Because the Soviet Union lost 20 - 25 , million 
dead and still emerged victorious, its notion of 
what constitutes unacceptable losses ' differs ; 
from thnt of the West, which l[ielps td explain 
Why it considers civil defence worthwhile. Alia 1 
beejipse the United States did not experience 
direct attack, it has no philosophical grounding i . 
for its p&sfent polity, Which therefore oscillates 
Wildly between . optimistic 'majdmallsm/ 

, ; such as' Kennedy's shelter, prograrhrhe (or 
/ Heagan’sSDl as originally conceived) . .a 0 ”' 
r^si&neti . bcccpfancc ' of ‘mutual ' assured 
_ detraction , a 'J-.;; ;* . 1 "' y s : 

> .j.. : ;lAWrehce ^Vale’s bdbkid a modd for pub- 

iishedridctqral 1 theses, anda wdrthy I ribuieip 
li Its; firatsugei^yi^ • : - 
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On the fraught subject of psychotropic drugs, 
beyond the headlines and the heartfelt plati- 
tudes, there are lines of inquiry that promise, if 
not a solution to the problems we have, at least 
some useful ways to think about them. In the 
current slew, of books one or two are pub- 
Mwk’ by-blows: timely, topical, hard-hitting, 
wide-ranging, soon expiring on an overdose of 
alarm. Others are more modest and more 
rigorous. Dealing variously with the history of 
British opiate use, the current spread of heroin 
in the north of England, the international drug 
tradeand the controlled use of opiates, halluci- 
nogens and marijuana in the United States, 
they offer a cooler view, contributing. Inter 
alia, to a critical examination of the weasel 
words - “addiction", “abuse", “drug", itself - 
so often used as though their meaning were 

unproblematic. 

That such scrutiny is necessary may be illus- 
trated by the following advertisement, versions 
of which recently occupied a full page in each 
issue of the New York Times. It was placed by 
the government-sponsored organization, Part- 
nership for a Drug-free America, and ad- 
dressed to managers and Chief Executive Of- 
ficers; “If a drug-user works for you”, it runs, 

you don’t have an alternative. You’re Involved, And 
that’s hard. Because what truly helps an addict Isn't 
sympathy. You have to be firm. And tough.- And 
give him a choice that may seem heartless. Get well 
°r get out. By confronting the addict, you force him 
to confront his own problems. And make a decision. 

It won’t be easy, put there’s a very good chance he’ll 
. agree to start treatment. 

Note that the “drug-user" in the first of these 
sentences has become an “addict" by the 
foitrth. A few lines later he is sick; he is told to 
get well. Nexthe has a “problem" which he has 
1° "Confront”,. So he heeds “treatment". 

. Medical . necessity and psychotherapeutic 
'• obligation are fused. And you, his boss, have 

• an obligation too; to turn him in. Not, It seems, 

• because- his ; work is suffering, but because he 
uses drugs, tout courts You are not told what 
.klpd'Of drug this person uses, or what the 
symptoms of his illness are, or why it is'a prob- 

■ './ fa him or his employer. The picture in the 
• V ^vertisetaent shows a healthy-lookfag wpll- 
,;: d2««i mlddle-ag e d man staring out of an 
office whufoy, it is not clear, whether he is 
; ’to^t (b represent the boss or the drug-user, 
y,' reitiaps this is deliberate;- Most people are 
! v S drug users. It could be your colleague. It could 
■r^beiyoti..:;:^.; ... • ; - 

;• !• ^ - : J T 0 ^ Question. the use of language fa such an 
>'U offers an unusually con- 
! » v example o( tb e confusion aiid ellslpn 

; FV J&i toilich ,cpp temporary discussion ofd nl gsli; is 

"'J?-' •’ ' ’ ", 'r 


not to deny that there is a drug problem (or, to 
put it less monolithically, that there arc prob- 
lems associated with drug use), or that the 
number of people who have problems with 
drugs is increasing. It is rather to question coer- 
cive assumptions about the proper response to 
these problems and the use of undefined con- 
cepts of addiction and disease to characterize 
them. We must not assume that such concepts 
are deployed carelessly or unthinkingly: large 
amounts of time and money will certainly have 
been spent on reformulating those short sent- 
ences in order to convey - one may speculate - 
the desired tone of toughness tempered with 
compassion, moral righteousness laced with 
therapeutic concern. But the care is cosmetic, 
rhetorical in the pejorative sense. The sent- 
ences are emotive but enigmatic, polished to 
opacity. 

In America, where drug control is high on 
the political agenda, researchers in the field 
tend, as Norman Zinberg explains in Drug, Set 
and Selling, to be labelled as either for or 
against drugs. Because Dr Zinberg’s research 
is on the possibility of the sustained non-com- 
pulsive use of certain drugs, including heroin, 
that arc generally considered beyond the pale, 
he is, from the point of view of hard-line oppo- 
nents of drug use, in the pro-drug camp. For 
this reason it is unlikely that his advice was 
solicited by the Drug-free America canipnign. 
This is a pity, as his rather ponderous book , the 
fruit of many years’ research, demonstrates 
what has been obscured by the lurid reputation 
of heroin: the importance of personality and 
stale of mind ana social and physical context 


stale of mind ana social and physical context 
(“set" and “setting") in determining whether 
or not an individual can handle the drug that is, 
not become its slave. 

The ideas of "set" and "setting", which were 
introduced by Timothy Leary in the 1960s to 
explain variations in the effects of cannabis 
and LSD and are now commonplace in 
psychopharmacology, have been extended 
across the boards by Zinberg, as the determi- 
nants of patterns of long-term use of all 
psychotropic drugs, . including the phen- 
omenon of opiate dependence. One -of the 
most striking pieces of evidence for his hypoth- 
esis is the case of American soldiers in the 
Vietnam war. A startling 20 per cent of enlisted 
men became addicts in Vietnam. To cope with 
the problem, treatment and rehabilitation cen- 
tres were set up at United States army bases. 
These were generally agreed to be complete 
failures: servicemen often used more heroin in 
rehabilitation programmes than when on ac- 
tive duty. Yet on return to the United States 
nine out of ten of them simply gave it up. They 
were like patients given opiates for painful op- 
erations in hospital: once their ordeal was over 
they could do without them. Either that or it 
was too difficult to get hold of the drugs at 
home. Or both. Either explanation implies 
that addiction may be circumstantial, that in 
itself it is not quite so dire as we may imagine. 

Zinberg does not eschew the word “addict", 
but he shows how difficult it is to provide a 
satisfactory definition of the concept, so often 
loosely applied to users of drugs and invoked, 
with the best intentions, as a scare tactic by 
those who wish to discourage experimentation. 
The analysis of successive World Health Orga- 
nization pronouncements on “physical de- 
pendence" and "psychological dependence 
which counterpoints his surveys and case- 
studies, illustrates this difficulty. No one de- 
nies that the use of opiates can very easily lead 
to physical dependence, in the minimal sense 
of withdrawal symptoms - anxiety, cramps, 
sweating and diarrhoea - when a user stops. 
But placebo experiments have induced addic- 
tion to substances which have no pharmacolo- 
gical effect at all. The subjects otsuch an ex- 
periment may even continue to be addicted 
after they are told it is a placebo they are 
taking. Cocaine, on the other hand, is not 
physically addictive in the sense of producing 
visible withdrawal symptoms, but the craving I 
induces can be verystrong: some people who 
Use cocaine will do almost anything to go on 
petting It. Clearly they are “psychologically 
dependent" on it, but this phrtta doesn l dis- 
tinguish drugs frotn anything else wejiave a 
tendency to like a lot: money, power and so on. 
The indeterminacy may be.sigmficanl: morally 
speaking, the desire .Intake, drags is not that 
different from other desires* desires for sensual 
and spiritual grattotipn, that do not come 


under forensic attention. And proper accounts 
of addiction must incorporate this fact. Most 
authorities now agree that the difficulty of 
kicking heroin has been exaggerated . not least 
by addicts and ex-addicts themselves. The dif- 
ficult thing, in the words of the authors of 
Young People and Heroin , is not getting, off hut 
staying off, that is, resisting the temptation to 
start using and become addicted again. This, it 
is reasonable to argue, is more a moral than a 
medical problem. 

It would be a good thing if the concept of 
addiction were delivered from its medical cap- 
tivity and restored lo ordinary language with- 
out the false air of precision it has acquired 
through its sojourn in learned journals. In the 
new edition of his Living with Drugs (first pub- 
lished in 1982), which is perhaps the best book 
currently available on the subject, Michael 
Gossop puls it like this: 

addiction as a form of depravity is no longer as 
fashionable as it once was. It is now more acceptable 
to say that the addict is sick. Bui in itself drug addic- 
tion is neither sickness nor moral depravity. Addic- 
tions are habits nnd as such they may be regarded as 
being good or bad according to whnt they help us do 
or whnt they interfere with our doing. 

This is not snlon talk. Dr Gossop works in (lie 
front line of drug nbuse al the Mmulslcy Hos- 
pital in London. Of course, neither he nor 
Zinberg is recommending the use of heroin or 
any other drug. Nor are they libertarians, who 
think people should be allowed to go to hell in 
their own way. Nor moral relntivists. But they 
think that attempts to control drug use arc not 
well served by talking as if drugs were the devil. 
The damage opiates do is not inevitable; other- 
wise they would not be used medically. Their 
capacity for damage can be minimized by in- 
telligent use. There is a minority of users that 
heroin docs not screw up. Doctors know this 
for the good reason thut ever since the isolation 
of morphine from opium in the early 
I nineteenth century, the its has been the single 
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profession with the highest number of opiate 
addicts. (Michael Gossop cities the case of Dr 
William Stewart, founder of Ihe Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School, a lifelong, happily mar- 
ried, 2 U 0 mg-a-day morphine addict who died, 
full of honours, at the age of seventy.) That 
addicted doctors - some, not all - manage to 
use the drug in a manner consistent with a 
decent life demonstrates, it may be argued, the 
virtues of a medical education, clean needles 
and a pharmaceutically pure drug supply. It 
also shows that it helps to have something else 
going in your life hesides the drug, such as a 
job. Zinberg argues that this is one of the most 
important factors distinguishing controlled 
users of drugs from profligate ones. So the first 
step to a drug-free America is probably not to 
threaten your employee wilh the sack. 

Having a job, unfortunately, was never an 
option for most of the young English men and 
women described in Young People and Heroin. 

It is ironic that alcohol, the archetypal drug of 
abuse, should be giving way among the unem- 
ployed in some northern cities to heroin, 
which, since it docs not affect motor skill, is, 
unlike alcohol, quite compatible wilh produc- 
tive work. But, ns Pearson et al explain, the 
getting and consuming of heroin can them- 
selves become a full-time occupation, u substi- 
tute employment, one that fills the days. This is 
what makes addiction addictive. Even if some 
u[ Zinhcrg's subjects seem to be able to handle 
heroin, it doesn’t follow that anyone can; least 
of all young people with nothing else going for 
them. In Manchester, on Merseyside, the set- 
ting is unemployment, the set is rage nnd humi- 
liation. And the drug is the one thing that, in 
the words of one user, “mokes you feel dead 
pleasant”. 

Young People and Heroin , which was com- 
missioned by the Health Education Council, is 
a well- researched book, which analyses with 
admirable dispnssion the practical difficulties 
of working in demoralized communities where 
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high unemployment coincides with a plentiful 
supply of cheap, seductive, addictive narcotics. 
Without taking sides, the authors discuss the 
luck of coordination between helping agencies, 
the conflicts between law enforcement and 
community control and the controls (hat 
heroin users themselves manage to develop. 
Grim as the picture is, it docs suggest that 
heroin is not quite I he Ihruai to teenage well- 
being and public order! hut current newspaper 
coverage would suggest. “In one area of Man- 
chester", the authors report, 
where there was a well-established pattern of 
heroin misuse among people in ilicir caily twenties, a 
local residents' association informed us that among 
young adolescents the major problem was rowdy 
behaviour in the streets after drinking eider. 

Let us, like Pearson ei al, keep a straight luce 
over the eider problem. Alcohol abuse is still a 
much greater threat to everybody's well-being 
than heroin. As Ren Whitaker puts it in a 
staccato burst of duta in his The Global Con- 
nection, alcohol is the world's most widely used 
psychotropic drug, with more dependents than 
any other (three quarters of a million in Bri- 
tain, ten million in (lie United States), causing 
more deaths than murder and playing n part in 
over Sflper cent of violent crime. And ils use is 
growing more vapidly than that of other drugs. 
Tile Muff should obviously be banned at mice. 

As we know, this bus been tried with u certain 
umount of success in some Islamic countries, 
hut with rather less in America and Finland 
and Norway. In the West, laws against opiates 
lutve sometimes worked, but laws against alco- 
hol never have. Because alcohol, too, makes 
you fed dead pleasant. 

Tile effect of Prohibition, the doomed 
attempt to create an America safe for teetotal- 
lers, was, according to Zinherg, actually to 
exacerbate the alcuhol problem in the United 
States. The Volstead Act created a speakeasy 
ambience where alcohol replaced food. Drink- 
ing was coloured by illegality and the expecta- 
tion of violence. “The repeal of prohibition",. . 
he writes . “led society w ithout inherited means 
of social control. " For Zinherg, despite the 
very different history of drugs such as heroin 
and cocaine in American society, the principle 
is (he same: social control, controlled use, is 
more effective than prohibition and stigmatiza- 
tion. On this view the current American war on 
drugs, an altogether targcr-scatc affair than 
Prohibition, extending from the streets of the 
inner cities through the pages of the New York 
Tunes (o the remotest areas of the Andean 
republics and thus affecting foreign as well as 
domestic policy, is drastically misconceived. 

The three well-informed and theoretically 
sophisticated essays on the politics of illicit 
drugs that comprise Big Deal suggest that the 
. United States government offensive is doomed 
;j to defeat on other gran nds.The American con- 
■ ' sumer's passion for psychotropic novelty is 
matched by the dependence or the supplier 
countries on drug dollars. According to 
Anthony Henman, the author of one of these 
essays, the political systems of Columbia and 
. Bolivia (one could add some Caribbean coun- 
tries to this list); no matter wbat their position 
on the left/right political spectrum, are “gov- 
erned by a legal and ideological need to appear 
to be suppressing [their] principal economic 
activity,' the production of illicit drags”. 
■; Hypocrisy and greed rule on hoth sides. And 
. need, bn the par) of the peasantry involved in 
coca cultivation. Certainly the vast expendi- 
ture on narcodiplomacy, crop substitution and 
military operations against growers and pro- 
cessursofeoen see ms to have had no significant 
effect on the influx Of cocaine into America, 
just os similar policies in Aria have only tem- 
porarily nffcclcd heroin trafficking. A drug- 
free America seems as far off as u drunk-free 
America. 

Alcohol, of course > is written into Western 
culture in a way (hat coca derivatives arid 
opiates are not. As Michael Ciossop puts it, 
"vast areas of Europe arc covered By vines". 
I Icrnin is not yet a hundred years old, hut we 
will shortly be celebrating the millennium of 
the discovery or distillation. To say that we 
have domesticated alcohol, however, as Is 
sometimes argued - that we have evolved 
appropriate rituals and controls uround it - ts 
no more than to say lha t we accept the damage 
it causes. This usually means that we conceal 
the damage. And ihe exoticism of opiates in 
comparison to. alcohol can be exaggerated. 


There was a time in Britain, when at the lower 
levels of society opiate addiction was accepted 
as a commonplace vice, in Charles Kingsley’s 
phrase, a "pennyworth of elevation", certainly 
less of a problem than drink. An exemplary 
study by Virginia Berridge and Griffith Ed- 
wards, Opium anti the People (first published 
in 1981 and now in a new edition), describes 
the growth in use of opium and opiate-based 
patent medicines during the course of the 
nineteenth century and the gradual establish- 
ment of medical and legal controls over them. 
Opiate use, they argue, though a cause of 
ulurm among the elites of Victorian Britain, 
had in fact reached a point of equilibrium, 
where social ill -effects, apart from a small rise 
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in mortality levels, were negligible. Neverthe- 
less Britain and other Western societies moved 
away from reliance on informal control to what 
Rerridge and Edwards term a “complex, rigid, 
anxious, punitive and absolute system of 
formal control" involving the Dungerous 
Drugs acts, imprisonment for illegal possession 
and the maintenance system far registered 
addicts. Meanwhile the medical profession 
itself came increasingly under Home Office 
control, and Home Office policy was brought 
into line with international treaties on drug 
control. 

Despite the sharply critical tone of their 
analysis, Berridge and Edwards do not advo- 
cate the dismantling of these controls. The 
argument from history, (hey suggest, is that the 
' nineteenth-century pharmaceutical idyll, such 
as it was, cannot be regained. What they call 
(he progressive ^weakening of culture” in 
industrial societies persuades them that new 
modes of control are indeed necessary. But not 
necessarily the exact ones we have. They 
describe our present vision of drug control as 
“too frightened and too mechanistic" , and 
suggest that informal controls already exist, for 
instance among adolescents experimenting 
with drugs, to a greater extent than is generally 
acknowledged. It is a pity (hat there have nbt 
.been more historical and anthropological stu- 
dies of drug me along the tines of Opium and 
the People. The current shift in human affairs, 
the drastic acceleration of history (hat we are 
living through, may encourage the notf&i that 
(here are no precedents. Such a, lack of 
perspectives can only provoke more excess 
often in the use of drugs anti the reaction to 
them. 

In. Narcomania Marek Kohh employs a 
historical perspective derived from Berridge, 
und Edwards in u critical account of attitudes 
■towards the opiate we love to hate, “Heroin", 
writes Kohn, “is like a creature scuttling across 
a dimly li( flour: (ho shadow more; massive, 
frightening than the real thing." Narcomania Is 
’ a clever book, hip to u fault, which offers u 
switch-buck ride through the history of thought 
and a slashing critique of current pres&rover- 
ugd of drug's. Kohn also hti$ *ome original 
things to say on the psychology of addiction. 
His opinion of heroin seems to be that it fit a 
pa^olijgit^ variant on a class of drags that in 
. other, societies have 1 been used ; beoefictaily. 

Heroin *he writes Vis no opiate “optirntodfor 
J tyvirtt ielh- century , needs for inslant gfaufidi- 
iloh and sudden fmpacr. ' : ■ >■ 


There is something in this idea. Much 
modem drug use seems to be oriented to the 
quick fix, cutting down ingestion time, getting 
higher faster. This tendency, along with other 
modem difficulties with drugs, can be traced to 
technological innovations introduced in the 
nineteenth century, notably the hypodermic 
syringe and the extraction of the active prin- 
ciples of opium and cocaine. The hypodermic 
use of morphine had begun to be perceived as a 
problem by the end of the nineteenth century, 
but oral preparations were still the rule. 
Cocaine, although first isolated from coca 
leaves in 1860, only began to be used re- 
crcationally in the 1890s, and then in America, 
not in England. The spread of nineteenth- 
century drug technologies into the world had to 
wail until after the First World War. Now they 
are everywhere. Drug control has been inter- 
nationalized, as Berridge and Edwards stress, 
and so has the drug trade. The scale is certainly 
unprecedented. Empires of greed link Col- 
ombia and Pakistan to Wall Street and the 
Cuymnn Islands to Switzerland. As new modes 
of ingestion metabolize drugs quicker, new 
technology of communications facilitates 
absorption of the profits of the drug trade into 
(he world financial system. 

It is, ns the title of Ren Whitaker’s bonk 
recognizes, a global problem. The escalation in 
world drug use, legal and illegal, recorded in 
The Global Connection is awe-inspiring. Drug 
consumption seems to outpace growth in every 
other area of human enterprise, except the 
nrms trade. Whitaker is properly exercised 
about the change of scale: the huge glut of 
benzodiazepine tranquillizers - valium and 
librium - now tbe world's most prescribed 
drugs; the terrible violence and institutional 
power of drug-smuggling gangs; the waste of 
human resources in drug addiction among 
young people; the incoherence of official drug 
policies. But compared to Berridge and Ed- 
witrds he is lacking in historical perspective and 
analytical grip. The Global Connection is a 
pantechnicon of a book, packed with miscel- 
laneous facts - and dates and quotations - of 
varying degrees of plausibility covering every 
drug (here is. Examples: an average of thirty- 
five microgrammes of cocaine adheres to every 
bank note in Miami; cocaine is sold in Cairo 
ground up with human bones; growing opium 
poppies is legal in Britain, but harvesting them 
is not; sniffer dogs get addicted to heroin, so in 
Germany they are experimenting with wild 
boars; methodahe was originally called 
dotophine, in honour of Adolf Hitter; the word 
“heroin" comes from heroisch , meaning 
heroic, mighty. (Perhaps we should abandon 
the word heroin, with its accumalation of false 
glamour and use (he original scientific name: 
diamorphine hydrochloride.) 

A book which contains so many facts is 
bound to contain errors too. Examples: Rush 
and Hardware are brand names for amyl 
nitrite, not slang names; "China White”, in 
New York street parlance, means heroin, not 
alpha methyl fentartyl; a houngan is a priest of 
Haitian voodoo, not a name for the religion 
{(self; inhaling heroin fumes is called "chasing 
the dragon" not "smoking the dragon"; (he 
mixture of ether and chloroform sprayed on 
passers-by in Brazilian carnival is not called' 
“La oca" but tan^a-perfume. There are also 
problems of tone: “Hippies In kaftans were 
fazed by Sergeant Pepper”, we are told. “Acid, 
hash, love-hearts [rfc] and' speed Were sold 
Openly to rolling and stoned hippies at flower- 
power rock festivals" and "Jazz-players fre- 
quently relish what Were called 'naughty-type 
African woodbines’ ". The book does notseem 
to havo had the benefit of editing. It 1* not 
necessarily the publisher’s fault if Whitaker 
sounds like a ton-up vicar, but in an account of 
Uic world drug problem it would be reasonable 
to expect at least one map. 

J The Global Connection raises many ques- 
tions and answers none with conviction . From 
the. practical point of view ihe (host important 
question is this: do taws against drag? cause 
mote damage (fun theyprevcni? Nobody 
realty likes these TawvEvefyonewould prefer 


pmgn, skirt found the iqucslion of Illegality; 
Laws agotart dregs ate embar^% because 
ihey.workso badly. And beskfesnqt working', 
y they fold 

, |ho ; Iqukh of i trttiftfckm; $|nd otherwise 'law- 

% v i-x' aV ‘-Y 
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abiding citizens become criminals. Laws 
against drugs overload the penal system and 
tend to corrupt the police. And they bleed the 
taxpayer, whereas legal drugs fill the exche- 
quer. These considerations may tip the balance 
against new laws. But are they grounds for 
repealing existing ones? As Berridge and 
Edwards ask, who is prepared to take this risk? 
The libertarian has to accept that decrimin- 
alization will mean, at the very least, an 
increase in consumption of the drug in ques- 
tion, which means an increase in drug casual- 
ties (though in the improved atmosphere of 
legality this increase might be proportionately 
less). Legalization would not necessarily take 
the drug trade out of the realm of crime: 
gambling, for example, is legal in Nevada but it 
is still controlled by the Mafia. And smuggling 
may not stop either: contraband liquor from 
(he South is big business in New York; black- 
market cigarettes arc the rule in Italy. The 
challenge is to decriminalize without increas- 
ing availability. No one has worked out how to 
do that. 

Problems of legal control are one thing; 
sources of moral authority are another. These 
days doctors are the first to say that medicine 
does not have the last word on psychotropic 
drugs, that inodes of control must be sought 
elsewhere. But we cannot get away that easily: 
the medical model has infiltrated itself into our 
thinking and left everything lop-sided. The 
metaphor of disease permeates our moral 
language. Repeatedly we read in The Global 
Connection , for instance, that the rise in drug 
use is a plague, an epidemic; that the habitual 
user of illicit drugs is suffering from a sickness. 
(The association of illicit drugs and disease is 
insidiously reinforced by the role of shared 
syringes as vectors of the AIDS virus among 
users of injectable drugs.) Although we know, 
thanks to common sense as well os to Norman 
Zinberg, that the effect of drugs is interactive, 
varying with person and circumstance, we still 
speak as though they had fixed mood-changing 
functions. Speaking. of “drug abuse” we even 
mnnage to imply that it is the drug, wrenched 
from its proper medical application, that 
suffers, rather that the mind and body of the 
user. 

There is, in any case, no advantage in 
winning back psychotropic drugs from medical 
hegemony unless they can be incorporated In 
some other, subtler moral system. A return of 
old virtues like self-restraint and moderation 
and thrift would be in order: a revival in the 
deferred gratification sector, under a new 
dispensation that did not depend on the 
blanket prohibitions of puritanism. Ideas ab- 
out drugs, about addiction and dependence, 
need to be incorporated in a wider field of 
thought about alimentation, which would 
include our inordinate consumption of food 
drugs like sugar and chocolate, things we have 
a tendency to like more than is good for us. We 
also need to take account of the great reorder- 
ing of pleasure within Western culture that has 
been a feature of our time. The rules of this 
moral transformation are not yet clear, but 
drugs have a special role in it. The growth of 
uncontrolled drug use Is a symptom of moral 
disorganization; it is also a refuge from it- 
the mass flight from ordinary states of mind, 
the greed for new moods, there may be beyond 
the mere, desire for ease, some collective 
recollection of the important role many 
societies have accorded to drugs in religious 
•consciousness and in ceremonies of collective 
well-being. As William James wrote of alcohol 
In 77ie Varieties of Religious Experience : 

(he drunken consciousness Is one bit of the mystic 
consciousness, and our total opinion of it must fum 
its place In our opinion of that larger w|u>le- 
The old-established cultures that find them- 
selves juxtaposed in the modern world system 
hove accorded this role to a wide variety o» 
psychotropic drugs. We have taken the drugs 
and elaborated them, but forgone the. value 
1 systems, Wc have to remedy this: ‘in order to 
establish effective modes of. control; over tan 
" use of drugs U may be that we qiuti Start by 
emphasizing; not ' their destructive ' capacity. 

• ' k Ut jjfe potential for good ■ • — 

’•*’ The^ochin ConnectioHrTwo against we drug 
; trad'd by Brian grid Alison Irrigate, who foun 
themselves Involved with drug-SmUgglers m 
, Southern India ; has recently been pubUshed&y 
• Cbatta and- Windus (250ppi f 10.95. 0 70H. 
' 3011 13),; .. •V'Hv-r- 
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Insufficiently self-upbraiding 


P at Rogers 

PETER S. BAKER, THOMAS W. COPELAND, 
GEORGE M. KAHRL, RACHEL McCLELLAN 
AND JAMES M. OSBORN (Editors) 

The Correspondence of James Boswell 
Research Edition, Volume Four: 
Correspondence with David Garrick, Edmund 
Burke and Edmund Malone 
480pp. Heinemann. £40. 

0 434 837024 

Boswell kept his journal from private compul- 
sion, but he wrote letters in the same dilatory, 
inconsequential way the rest of us do. So far it ■ 
has been the trade edition of his papers which 
has scooped up the juicy bits of his career: high 
jinks in London, encounters with the great on 
his Grand Tour, the on/off affair with Belle de 
Zuylen, servitude and grandeur in politics or at 
the Bar, above all his relationship with John- 
son. By comparison the research edition has 
limped along, with no narrative momentum 
and a smaller human canvas. Nevertheless, the 
volume devoted to the correspondence with 
John Johnston (1966) had the interest of main- 
ly fresh letters, together with sustained person- 
al contact. The correspondence with members 
of the Club (1976) brought into due promi- 
nence Boswell’s dealings with figures such as 
Bennet Langton and Thomas Percy. And Cor- 


respondence Relating to the Making of the “ Life 
of Johnson ’’ (1969) possessed a real coherence 
and independent value. 

This new volume has less to command atten- 
tion, for reasons that are both intrinsic and 
extrinsic. Boswell was not on uniformly good 
terms with either Garrick or Burke. The 
actor's letters were too scrappy and easy-going 
to bring out the true vein of intense self-analy- 
sis at which Boswell excelled. Besides, Gar- 
rick’s side of the exchanges has been well 
edited among his own published correspond- 
ence. As for Burke, he felt an understandable 
urge to keep Boswell at arm's length, partly as 
a defence against the mania for leaking person- 
al items to the press which he recognized in 
Boswell, and partly to cover his embarrass- 
ment in the face of increasingly unrealistic bids 
for patronage. Boswell was able to convince 
himself that he ought to be Lord Advocate 
(Henry Erskine, brother of the future Lord 
Chancellor, was unaccountably preferred) or, 
failing that, Solicitor-General for Scotland, if 
necessary in a joint capacity. Burke admitted 
to being “little consulted about the arrange- 
ments of Scotland” , and blandly advised 
Boswell to pay his court to the fat cnl Henry 
Dundas. Again Burke’s letters have already 
been well edited, though in any case Boswell’s 
hesitant overtures are the more revealing. 

It is the correspondence with Malone which 
dominates this volume, in quantity and in qual- 


ity. The letters contain some bitchy asides on 
Mrs Piozzi: "She is a little artful impudent 
malignant Devil. She relates tlmt Johnson in 
reference to her littleness said Insects have gay 
colours. 1 will add Insects arc often ivmwiuiM, 
have often stings .... I must have the 
patience of Job to bear the Book of Esther.' 
His rival’s Anecdotes of Johnson had “a great 
deal of valuable Memorabilia .... But there 
is seldom the true zest. She puts cherries in the 
brandy." Much light is thrown in the notes on 
the reception of Boswell’s Tour to the Heb- 
rides, and Malone’s role as midwife to the great 
Life is further documented. Once Lord Mon- 
boddo cuts Boswell in the Advocates Library 
and this. Malone is informed, makes that 
eccentric peer “fair game in the Life". From 
another letter it emerges that Monbuddo pitied 
Johnson after reading the prayers and medita- 
tions which were posthumously published in 
1785. “O indelible disgrace!", adds Malone 
encouragingly, "to be pitied by Monbod.!! If 
you have any mercy on such a fellow, may your 


right hand forget its cunning!” 

Only at rare intervals does Ihe characteristic 
note of the journals appear , when Boswell was 
feeling particularly hard done by. In June 1790 
he writes to Malone, 

I feel myself a pour rorlorn being; with no perma- 
nent vigour «»f mind, no friend that can enable me to 
advance myself in life - A fortune sadly encumbered 
- children whom I can with difficulty support, and of 
whom 1 am at u loss how to dispose with advantage 
and propriety - Such is the general prospect. And 
for immediate feelings, added to ennui and selfup- 
braiding I am again unfortunate enough to have one 
sore of a certain nature contracted I think Monday 
fortnight . .' . . 

And yet, us he had told his friend Temple 
only a year before, “The delusion of Westmins- 
ter Hall, of brilliant reputation and splendid 
fortune as a barrister, still weighs upon my 
imagination.” Delusions are mainly confuted 
to the journal; these letters rein in the danger- 
ous surges of imagination. The recipients were 
excluded from what is now among the best 
publicized inner lives in human history. 


Intimation of immortality 


Squire and poacher 


Ian Don aldson 

ROSALIND MILES 

Den Jonson: His life and work 

306pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £19.95. 

071020838 3 

PETERWOMACK 

Beajonsen 

URpp. Oxford: Blackwell. £15 (paperback, 

£4.95);- 
OfiJI 14375 0 

"Let me be what I am", wrote Ben Jonson 
somewhat grumpily in one of his elegies, as if 
the question of self-identity, of what he was, 
were hardly a matter for dispute. And by tradi- 
tion, Jonson has often been seen as a relatively . 
un problematical character: sturdy, consistent, 
revealing himself freely within his work in a 
way that Shakespeare (for example) does not. 
Yet Jonson’s apparent self-revelations are 
often more complex, more rhetorical, more 
tantalizing than they seem , and his character is 
less totally, legible and coherent than Is some- 
times assumed. 

Rosalind Miles’s biography provides a con- 
venient summary of the known facts of Jon- 
son’s life, along with a generous serving from 
the many apocryphal tales which accumulated 
In the years following his death. She opens with 
a good account of Jonson’s Scottish back- 
ground,' and of the routines which the young 
Jonson would have followed at Westminster 
School under William Camden, and proceeds 
in a steadily chronological fashion through to 
his death in 1637. Like its most recent prede- 
cessor, Marchette Chute’s Ben Jonson of West- 
minster (1953) the biography is angled princi- 
pally at a popular readership. There are a few 
. slips;. Jonson did not explain the meaning of 

• The .Faerie Queene to Sir Walter Ralegh (Dr 

' Miles has mistaken the sense of a passage In the 

Conversations with William Drummond) t nor 
.. • did Drummond describe Jonson as "vindip-. 

V tiye", (he called him “vindicative", probably in 

. tfieqlder Latin senset asserting claims or opin- 
ion* firing judgment); and a recent revision 
: ' Of the probable date of Jonson’s death has not 
.fori noticed. The more serious weakness of 

• book lies in its. failure to engage with Jon- 
i j Srin's Writing, Vvhlch is described here only In 

briskest and most external of ways. Despite 

..I • thhfirotelse of the book’s title, the often per- 
.■.; ;Vp^e3^g t^latlohstaip that subsists between life 


' ^ j.r^^ epcapsulate- for posterity'! , yet he/ book 
; : ';i VtP&f Rttfesense of the interpretative problems 
' - y!r • jtifybrig attempting to reconstruct the 

j £ 7 -jHj. blBen' JpnsOn, or the nature of the djvi- 


sions that are to be found within his creative 
work. 

It is precisely these divisions that form the 
main subject of Peter Womack's supply and 
intelligent new study of Jonson in the Reread- 
ing Literature series. Attending chiefly to the 
function, status and activity of language in Jon- 
son’s dramatic world, Womack adapts Bakh- 
tin’s notion of the dialogic imagination in order 
to trace, a variety of rifts and tensions within 
Jonson's work. The official, learned, legisla- 
tive, morally orthodox Ben Jonson is (in this 
account) bizarrely at odds with the subversive, 
the anarchic, the carnivalistic Ben Jonson. 
“The squire with a soft spot for the poacher has 
always been a cherished figure in English class 
mythology", explains Terry Eagleton in an 
editorial preface, “and recent English political 
history has been deeply stamped by what some 
have termed authoritarian populism." Well, 
yes, but this scarcely does justice to the com- 
plexity either of Jonson's social position or of 
his social aspirations: it mightbe more accurate 
to describe Jonson as a poacher who had a soft 
spot for the squire. Womack himself analyses 
Jonson’s characteristic ambivalences with 
greater subtlety. In the speech patterns of the 
elder and younger KnoweUs in Every Man m 
his Humour, for example, he finds a Bakhtl- 
nian opposition of the centripetal and centri- 
fugal tendencies of language. The first of these 
tendencies is marked by orderliness, consisten- 
cy. regularity, stability; the latter by a fondness 
for the particular, the irregular, the idiomatic, 
the subcultural: both carry obvious social (and 
political) implications. Womack traces similar 
linguistic oppositions elsewhere in Jonson s 
dramatic work, distinguishing the very dif- 
ferent effects that are created through this play 
of language m nd through the adoption of a 
singular, authoritative M monologic voice 

within the non-dramatic verse. j 

Not the least interesting of the divisions 
within Jonson’s creative mentality, a* Peter 
Womack argues, are those that tinpeUed hirn 

towards different professional 
stance of the commercial playwright, able to 
earn his living in the market placc^counters he 
sycophancy which.threatens the ident.tyofthe 
■ literary protdgft; the rote of servant of kings is 
protection from the risks and humiliations of 
being just a popular entertainer; the language 
oMhe familiar epistle inhibits U|e totalizing 

claims of the allegory of state. . . ■ Womack s 

took takes its own risks, especially through its 
told, and at times unpersuasive, habitp of his- 
torical generalization. Yet in his alerfness to 

the diversity of Jonson’s accoinpl shment and 

to the imaginative oppositions that nisi wi thin 
Wswork Jeter Womack suggestively ihdicates 

the complexity not only of Jonson’s artistry, 
■ but ofhta^ersonpfit? lp? ; ( aii<(ll . , 


Katherine Duncan- Jones 

E.A.J.HONIGMANN 

John Weever: A biography of a literary 

associate of Shakespeare and Jonson, together 

with a photographic facsimile of Weever’s 

EpigraHwnes(1599) 

134pp. Manchester University Press. £27.50. 
0719022177 


John Weever gazes at us from the portrait pre- 
faced to his Funeral Monuments (1631). used 
as the frontispiece to this biography, with a 
vulnerable, unamiable pug-dog face wedged 
between smoking-cap and ruff, his hand pro- 
prietorinlly clasping a skull. Very small, 
“perhaps almost a dwarf , E. A. J . Honigmann 
tells us, and a lifelong “tobacconist" (srrioker, 
not vendor, of the weed), Weever seems none 
the less to have engaged the affections of one 
Anne Onion, whose family may have borne the 
still more rebarbative alternative surname “Di- 
vell". As this densely researched and absorb- 
ing study shows, Weever was closely involved 
in the literary life of his time, writing vigorous- 
ly if derivatively in many poetic genres - epyl- 
lion, complaint and sonnet, as well as epigram 
- and appears to have been caught in the satir- 
ical cross-fire between Jonson and Marston. 
Perhaps it is appropriate to his slight size that 
he also wrote “the smallest book printed in 
England up to that date", a life of Christ in 
rhyming couplets entitled An Agnus Dei, 1601 , 
which has pages a little over three centimetres 

deep. _ 

It is. however, as a “literary associate of 
Shakespeare" that Weever has most claim on 
our attention. "Association" may take many 
forms. In estimating Ihe nature of Weever’s 
association with Shakespeare, much depends 
on whether we accept Honigmann’s recently 
published theory (in Shakespeare: The '‘lost 
years", reviewed in the TLS of April 19, 1985) 


that Shakespeare spent a year working at 
Hoghton Tower in Lancashire: Weever cer- 
tainly came from those parts, and dedicated his 
Epigrammes to a later member of the Hoghton 
family. Undoubtedly his sonnet “Ad Guliel- 
mum Shakespear" marks him out ns' one of the 
earlier writers to praise Shakespeare in print. 
But did Weever praise Shakespeare because he 
had already come across him, as 
“Shakeshafte", in Lancashire eighteen years 
earlier, or because in London in 1598/9 


Shakespeare's star was rising fast? Hon- 
igmann's enthusiasm for the "Lancashire con- 
nection'' sometimes curries him further thnn nil 
readers will wish to go. For instance, it is cer- 
tain (hut another curly admirer of Shakespeare 
who came originally from Lancashire, William 
Covcll, was Wcever's tutor al Cambridge. But 
those who have doubts about whether Weever 
as a youth in Lancashire knew Shakespeare 
must also jib at Honigmann’s suggestion "that 
Weever taught Coveil about Shakespeare, not 
the other way round". Ifthisiswhat happened, 
it is odd that Covell's praise appeared in print 
five years earlier than Weever’s. Likewise, the 
suggestion that Francis Meres read Weever s 
epigrams in manuscript and echoed Weever’s 
epithet "Honic-tong’d" in his praise of 
Shakespeare as "mellifluous and honey-ton- 
guciT’ is questionable. Richard Barnficld had 

already praised Shakespeare’s “hony-flowing 
valne” in his Poems: In divers humors, 1598: an 
allusion not mentioned by Honigmnnn, 
perhaps because Barn field (Staffordshire and 
Brasenose) lies outside his network of Lan- 
cashire/Cambridge connections. Also, the fact 
that Meres named twelve of Shakespeare’s 
plays and Weever only two - "Romeo Richard; 
more whose names I know not” - can most 
readily be explained by the assumption that 
Weever was not such a close student of 
Shakespeare’s work as Meres. It is in his intro- 
duction to the Epigrammes (carefully edited 
with a detailed commentary) that Hon- 
igroann's strongest claim for Weever’s "asso- 
ciation” with Shakespeare comes. Here he says 
that the fact that Weever’s poem on 
Shakespeare takes the form of an "English” 
sonnet “can only mean one thing- Lhat Weever 
had seen some of Shakespeare's sonnets, and 
wished to signal to others in the know that he 
had enjoyed this privilege". To me, it could 
mean several other things. For Instance, Weev- 
' er might have noticed that Romeo and Juliet, 
one of the two plays he mentions, printed in 
1597, opens with one sonnet in this form and 
contains two more. Whoever Shakespeare's 
lucky “private friends" were, we can surmise 
that they included the diminutive tobacconist 
only if we believe that a strong link was forged 
at Hoghton Tower. 

Fortunately, the interest of this book does 
not depend wholly on belief In the “Lancashire 
connection". Honigmann’s diligent researches 
and adventurous hypotheses are making it in- 
; creasingly apparent that there is still much to 
l discover about Shakespeare and his world. 


Macmillan Education Limited wish to make It clear that the 
extract from D T Whiteside’s 

‘NEWTON THE MATHEMATICIAN 9 

which appears on page 422/423 of their HISTORY OF MATHEMA- 
TICS: an Open University Reader, edited by John Fauvel und Jeremy 
Gray is from an article for which Professor Whiteside has sole 
copyright. 

They offer Professor Whiteside sincere apologies for any inconve- 
nience which their incorrect attribution may have caused. An appro- 
priate erratum slip appears in all copies of the volume which are being 
distributed from now on. . __ 
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Bred in the USA: better philosophers 


David Papineau 

Now (hat autumn is upon us, mid the latest 
flock of academic emigrants have left for 
America, we arc safe for a few months from 
articles deploring the financial squeeze on uni- 
versities and explaining how difficult it has be- 
come to go on turning down offers from the 
United States. Not because of the money, you 
understand, but the morale. Of course the 
money will be pleasant. But what one really 
wants is an encouraging academic environ- 
ment. 

Actually, in the case of my own subject, 
philosophy, I am sure that the purely academic 
attractions are a genuine inducement. Snlary 
differences apart, the American philosophical 
community is large and healthy, while British 
philosophy is withering. Philosophy has suf- 
fered disproportionately from the financial 
squeeze, and this lias been reflected in (lie high 
representation of philosopher* among the re- 
cent departures for the States. At the same 
time, 1 think it would be toosimple to attribute 
the piescnt ill-hculth of liritisli philosophy en- 
tirely to the recent financial restrictions. 

In themselves, the cuts in British philosophy 
have certainly been severe. The total number 
of employed philosophers has gone down by 
over 2(1 percent from its late 1970s peak of just 
over SOU. Four philosophy departments utc 
being closed down. Not that anybody Ims 
actually been sacked to achieve this, however. 
Tt‘s all been done by "natural wastage". Retir- 
ing philosophers simply haven't been replaced 
with young ones. Strikingly, of (he roughly 400 
philosophers still in full-time employment, 
only eighteen are under the age of thirty-five. 
In effect, the philosophers who have lost their 
jobs are the ones who never had them. 

These aren't the philosophers who are going 
to America? exceptional Cases aside, it is very 
difficult for new postgraduates who haven't yet 
had jobs to break into the American employ- 
ment market. The philosophers who arc going 
to America are established philosophers, in (he 
middle of their careers, many of whom have 
been dons at Oxford. Oxford is still by far the 


biggest employer of philosophers in Britain. A 
large proportion of Oxford undergraduates do 
philosophy, and nearly every college has two 
or more dons, eucli doing twelve or more tuto- 
rial hours per week, to teach them. It might 
seem surprising that Oxford dons should want 
to leave Oxford. As a “centre of excellence", 
and with its own endowments, Oxford has 
been relatively insulated from the cuts. And 
surely twelve hours n week chatting to bright 
young things (“Old Simkins was a wonderful 
tutor - always seemed Co be asleep, but got 
straight to the heart of the essay every time") 
isn't the worst of lives. But think of it from 
Si rnk ins's point of view. Forty years of the 
same essays, the same insights and errors. 
After n while, you don't have to he awake. 
Better to forsnke (he pleasures of High Table 
foradiair at a provincial university, where you 
give a few lectures a week, rather than u lot of 
tutorials. Except that in the past few years, 
many of the chairs in provincial universities 
have been frozen, and, anyway, who wants to 
be a professor in n shrinking department of 
tenured uver-fnrties? So the departing dons go 
to America instead. 

But, us I said, I don't think the financial cuts 
in provincial departments arc the only reason 
why the dons go to America. Even in the 1950s 
and 60s, when British higher education had 
never had it so good, and provincial chairs 
were there for the taking, philosophers like 
Paul Grice, Philippa Foot, and Alisdair Mac- 
Intyre left Oxford for the States. And no doubt 
sonic wiN continue to go even if provincial 
universities eventually revive. Of course, there 
is the money. But there is also the desire to be 
where the intellectual action is, and the simple 
fact is that since the war, and quite apart from 
the cuts, American philosophy has been much 
belter than British. 

There are two related reasons for this, one to 
to do with philosophy, and the other lo'do with 
the American educational system. By “phi- 
losophy*' I mean philosophy as practised in 
academic philosophy departments in the 
English-speaking world. To an overwhelming 
extent, this means analytic philosophy. You 
can't easily define analytic philosophy, since 


The light of midnight 

In the first of a new series on publishing houses David Coward looks at 
Editions de MinUit and its promotion of experimental and radical 
intellectual writing. . 


In Paris in HMi, Jean Broiler, an illustrator 

■ who was to become famous as the novelist 
“Vercprs", wrote a subtle portrait of a "good 1 " 
German for serialization in a clandestine 

■ paper. Whe n the. paper's printer was arrested. 
Broiler found another, and in . 1942, 350 
laboriously produced copies of Le Silence de la 
met were issued. Financial backing was found 
for other titles and [jes Editions de Minuit was 
launched. Paul Eluard became , chief literary 
advisor and authors like Mauriac, Aragon and 
Gidc were recruited. Minuit books were of 
necessity short, pseudonymous and limited to 
print-runs of 1 ,(KX) or 2,000 copies, though they 

’ circulated widely in roneoed or even hand w rit- 
leh form. MinuEt’s forty wartime titles had a 
considerable impact on morale and tiie venture 
was awarded the Prix Ffimina ip 1944 for 
keeping (hi channels of free expression open. 

Or course, a record of honourable resistance 
was no guarantee of win merdal survival jn tbc 
post-war world. Famous names went lu the 
wall us oldelr houses reclaimed their position 
and newer, imprints - Julliwd, lafftmt. La ' 
Table Komle ~ now appeared. 1946 proved u 
turning-point for Minuit. First, it; took on 
Georges Bataille, who; founded Cfittqtur 
(which it still publishes), an influential high- 
brow magazine aimed at presenting “a- living 
synthesis of contemporary CttttUrtT. Secgnd, 
Georges Lambridis was given the task; of 
attracting new authors. In the years that 
followed, lie snapped up a number ufauthori- 
Beckett, Robbc-firillet, Butor- who had been , 
rejected by other publishers (mainly by Gulli- 
mard. After the departure of “Vercors*' in 
19*lf{, the firm was bought by its former 


it's essentially a tradition, characterized by 
such canonical figures as Hume, Frege, Russell 
and Wittgenstein, rather than any set of princi- 
ples. But it docs have various characteristic 
features. It takes care with arguments and con- 
cepts. It has a positivist respect for the natural 
sciences. It has a yearning for foundations, and 
looks to the philosophy of mind, or the theory 
of knowledge, or the analysis of language, to 
provide them. 

Paradoxically, although the analytic tradi- 
tion dominates Anglophone philosophy de- 
partments, it's arguably not the dominant phi- 
losophical tradition in Anglophone universi- 
ties as a whole. When scholars in departments 
of literature and cultural studies want philo- 
sophical illumination, they don’t turn to 
Hume's or Russell's careful analytical recon- 
structions of the natural world. Instead they 
took to the Continental philosophical tradition 
of Hegel, Nietzsche, Husserl and Heidegger, a 
tradition which emphasizes the creative pow- 
ers of the human mind over the constraints 
imposed by the natural world. Thus when 
Allan Bloom, in his recent anti-modernist 
polemic, The Closing of the American Mind, 
accuses American universities of corruption by 
Continental philosophy, he means the literaiy 
and cultural scholars, not the philosophers in 
the philosophy departments. Bloom thinks it a 
terrible tiling that so many young Americans 
are imbibing German relativism from their 
literature teachers and being taught that there 
is no authority beyond your own perspective. 
Richard Rorty, on the other hand, argues in 
Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature (1979) 
that the intellectual authoritarianism of analy- 
tic philosophy has been discredited, and that 
the philosophers in the philosophy depart- 
ments would do a lot belter to adopt the free- 
wheeling Continental ways themselves. But 
whatever the relative merits of the two tradi- 
tions, it remains the case that, as things now 
stand, the philosophers in the philosophy de- 
partments are committed to analytic rigour and 
foundationalism, and have little time for Con- 
tinental theorizing. As Clark Glymour, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at Carnegie- Mel Ion in Pitts- 
contlnued on page 1177 


production manager, Jdrdme Lindon, who 
proved an enthusiastic patron of the nouveau 
roman - which virtually became a house 
product. Beckett, Robbe-Grillet and Pinget 
have remained almost exclusively Minuit au- 
thors while Nathalie Sarraute, Marguerite 
Duras, Claude Simon, Claude Ollier and Mon- 
ique Wittig, prestigious names in the “new 
realism", movement, have ail appeared be- 
tween the familiar plain white, blue-lettered 
covers of a firm which has maintained a strong 
reputation as a quality . publisher of ex- 
perimental fiction and rather stem,. usually 
radical intcilecluaUsm. ' ■ 

Quality publishing, of course. Is risky, and 
high standards usually bring low returns. The 
acquisition in 1951 of Jacques Hillairet's 
steady-soiling guides to old Paris (the latest 
update came out in 1985) proved k useful 
insurance until (he baekltst was established. 
.Eye n so f Minuit went through some hard times 
and in 1955 Lambrichs accepted a better offer 
elsewhere. The same year. Lindon won the 
back ing of LeCcntre \ks Lettrcs for an edition 
: of Diderot's Correspondence {fiftecti, volumes, 
1955-70) and Robbe-GriHefs Voyeur won 
the Prix, dcs Critiques -. though - only TOO 
copies were printed of his next book, Im 
J alousie (1957). With Lindon now in. sole 
charge, and with a backllst that included 
j tinmilfc and Blanuhot and that would go on to 
; attract foreign intellectuals (Jooobson, Cassir- 
or, Marcuso,E,H- Carr, Panofsky), Minuit 
: became a basjion of high intellfeci. 1 : i i 
! j’ life’ literary/ jiHxes which do so tmich to 
boost sales ip France began , to 1 Come more 
: frequently- Butor (1957, i960), Ollier (195k); 


Pinget (1963, 1965); Wittig (1964) and so forth. 
Lindon’s policy remained the same. Preferring 
to nurse particular authors rather than embark 
on ambitious programmes, his list has con- 
tinued to be small but select: in 1985, (here 
were about thirty new titles and twenty or so in 
1986. He regarded the livre depoche as a threat 
to creativity, was unenthusiastic about the 
book clubs and has never been a- great 
advertiser. He did diversify, however: setting 
up a retail outlet, establishing new “Collec- 
tions" (each a series of books on a given theme 
or approach) and adding to Critique three 
other reviews in the 1970s and a couple in the 
past four years. And as the “new realism” 
Faded, he continued to seek out fresh talent. 
He launched Tony Duvert in 1967 and, in the 
1980s, Eugene Savitzkaya and Jean Echenoz 
(whb won the Prix Medici in 1983, for 
Cherokee) and is now toying with the “Roman- 
photo”, which aims at non-verbal visual narra- 
tive. 

, Minuit’s greater iucccss in recent: times has 
been Dtiras's VAmanL Which won the Prix 
Goncoiufin 1984. stayed in the bestseller lists 
: fur twenty-eight weeks and had world sales of a 
. million and a half In, the first year, Though 
Dufas's next title also figured briefly ih the lop 
ten, as did Jean*Philippe,Toussa Ini's “roman 
post-nouveau" La Suite debain (1985), Minuit 
. M t,e * generally do not seem : particularly at 
. home in the bestseller lists, Eveo tho “Double’’ 
scries , which ?epeckflgeS slimly sellers from 
*8* b&tWisi; - Kto a ralberaustere linage, 

' Mtoqit .i Whtdh dirtributes through Editions du 
Seuil, isstiU keeping Uieiiripori atu channels of 
' , gmtibUfjNHoh open, V'Uqcomprpipidng, Z 
seeking the, beat of whit 
: : Les Editions de Minuit 

• ■•W' $ la r and lower-case m * 

than • 


At Cheltenham 


Simon Rae 

Despite the long, if largely apocryphal, history 
of satanic accompaniments to productions of 
the play, it would be unreasonable to attribute 
the electrical storm which partially flooded the 
Town Hall on the first night of the Cheltenham 
Festival to ATC's Faustus (adapted and direc- 
ted by Mark Brickman). With Faustus (Peter 
Linford) played as a repressed, bespectacled 
don, spurred on by a languorously seductive 
Mephistophilis (George Anton) in the novel 
guise of a pretty blacksliirt, the play inevitably 
lost much of the Promethean dimension. 
David Westhead (Beelzebub/Wagner/Chorus/ 
Pope/Charon. . .) completed this brilliantly 
versatile trio, whose interpretation of Mar- 
lowe's classic drama will remain in the memory 
for long time - but as a black comedy rather 
than a great tragedy. 

The Poetry Competition lunch, at which the 
editor of the TLS , Jeremy Treglown, intro- 
duced his fellow judges and the successful 
poets, was very well attended and notable for 
strong readings of the six prize-winning poems 
and excellent food (including a particularly 
delicious syliabub) prepared from historic 
recipes supplied by another participating au- 
thor, Jane Grigson. Later the same afternoon, 
Nicholas Parsons set sail on “the syllabub sea" 
of Edward Lear’s “Nonsensical Genius”, recit- 
ing all the old favourites for a doting audience 
of, as they say, children of all ages, while 
Michael Hardwick, at the end of an amiable 
after-dinner speech entitled “My Friend and 
Colleague, Mr Sherlock Holmes”, described 
the world-wide cult of the great detective, to 
which he has contributed as much as anyone 
since Conan Doyle himself, as “a lot of 
nonsense . . . wonderful nonsense”. 

With equally engaging candour, David Edgar 
admitted that his first thought on being asked 
to adapt Nicholas Nickleby for the stage was 
“Isn’t that the one with Mrs Gamp in it?" 
Several readings later, and in partnership with 
the RSC's forty-strong company, he produced 
arguably the best eight and a half hours' 
theatre of the decade, and here gave an 
audience, kept on tenterhooks by the erratic 
response of the video machines showing ex- 
cerpts from the show, an insight into the 
problems presented by Dickens's unique 
narrative voice, and dialogue written for the 
eye rather than the ear, along with all the other 
facets of the original that had to be accommo- 
dated to “the exigencies of the theatrical". 

No bald and necessarily incomplete summary 
can hope to do justice to the range, complexity 
and .personal force of George Steiner's Chel- 
tenham Lecture, “Constraints", in which he 
considered the “vexing difficulties” of censor- 
ship. While instigating the agreeable fiction thal 
he and his audience were “sitting round a table 
together” in collaborative pursuit of elusive 
answers, Steiner made clear his trenchant 
opposition to the libertarian licence so blatant- 
, ly exploited by today’s pornography industry, 
deploring - “the . mounds of cruel filth 
threaten our culture" . Regarding serious liter- 
ature, Steiner questioned, albeit “tentatively . 
the benefits writers derived from their recen 
release from social, political or religious con- 
straints. The world’s, greatest artists, al‘ 01 
whom had worked under greater or lesser 
degrees of censorship, had, he found, base 
1 their art in a profound respect for their 
. subjects’ innermost privacy, ( the “zone ° 
inviolate opaqueness”. There was no need » . 
follow characters into "the bedroom,. W 
bathroom - or the operating theatre"v Nor® 

. such relicence result in any diminution of ‘ 
sexual charge”. He cited Anna KanulMj^ 
remarked of Mlddlemarch that George 
“had nothing to learn from Freud'V; j. 

• ; .The issue was raised at the end of the N 
• the /Author” session with ian-McEwam 
' had been reading two lengthy passages fro 
, thiChildipTlme- He “disagreed profoundly 
With Steiner, believing there were “po doo . 

; • iip thresholds” a novelist should not. bfe-*W 
Cross. "}Ve simply Have to vftAl fr®0> • * ■ 
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Spy Fiction 

„ D c. Watt and Nikolai Tolstoy (Letters, 
member 18-24; October 2-8) misread my 
Slew of The Spy Story. The point argued 
Lib incidental reference to a number of 
Len;) was that “from its earliest evolution 
L fic {ion of espionage has served as the 
receptacle of race hatred and nationalist 
hoss". This is not, as your correspondents 
ay- the same as saying “that John Buchan 
nsantisemitic”. What I do say is that remarks 
gkc “The Jew is everywhere, etc” find a 
congenial home in spy fiction denied them in 
science fiction, the detective story, or the 
ritionary romance like A Prince of the Captiv- 
jv with its Zionist hero. 

Whether Buchan the man was racist is 
something that is best left to his biographers. 
Bat personally, I am persuaded by Gertrude 
Himmelfarb’s opinion (published in Encoun- 
itr, September 1960) that “Buchan was anti- 
seinitic in the same sense that he was anti- 
Negro. If the Jews, unlike the Negroes, were 
not in all ways inferior, they were most 
certainly different, and as one of his American 
heroes put it (vulgar Americans could be 
died on to say what polite Englishmen 
i only thought), he simply ‘didn’t like the 
i nee'." 

I am not persuaded by Mr Tolstoy’s discov- 
etyof “overt authorial refutation " of Scudder’s 
| remarks. It is, surely, another instance of the 
i vulgar American blurting out what the well- 
, bred Englishman may only think. 

JOHN SUTHERLAND. 

Division of the Humanities and Social Sciences, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
CA9I12S. 


Young England 

Sir, - In your issue of September 25 - October 1 
you were good enough to include a review of 
my book Young England. 

Your reviewer says some kind things about 
the book, for which I am grateful. But he is less 
indulgent to the movement itself, and he 
criticizes me for being “excessively well dis- 
posed”. 

Young England was a mixture of wisdom 
and silliness; but I think your reviewer is 
unduly hard on it. It had supporters as well as 
opponents, and its concern for working-class 
welfare is surely at least one idea that can be 
taken seriously today. 

It is true that Manners had a bias against the 
middle classes, industry and manufacturing, 
because he deplored inequalities of wealth 
when not balanced by a sense of Feudal 
obligation. But this was hardly a settled 
“hatred". Smythe paid public tribute to the 
enterprise of Britain’s manufacturers. 

It is not, of course, true that the movement 
had a policy to place maypoles in every village. 
This was a gibe of their opponents. (For that 
matter, the Royal Touch was only evoked in an 
early poem of Smythe's, where he describes it 
as a “graceful superstition".) 

Disraeli's Coningsby and Sybil were both 
regarded at the time as considerable commer- 
cial successes, even if they were not bestsellers 
by modem standards. 

I do not know what evidence there is for 
“rampant misogyny" in the group. Three of the 
five made happy, marriages. Father Faber was 
indeed an unfulfilled homosexual; but, as a 
priest, he had at least as much success with 
women as with men. 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

JobBijky’s The Order of Battle at Trafalgar and other essays wbs published in April. He IsThomos Warton 
Professor o( English at the University of Oxford. 

TfteBHa'g An Introduction to the Law of Restitution was published in 1985. He isProfcssor of Civil Law at 
(Ac University of Edinburgh. . 

most recent book li the autobiographical The Ouutdi Contributor, 1986. A new volume of 
autobiography, The Disturbance Fee, will be published nextyear. 

Hugh Brigstocke Is editor of the Macmillan Dictionary of Art, to be published in 1991. 

AbnJuun Bromberg's long-playing record , Of Lovers, Dreamers and 

Emm Europe , was released in 1981 . He is the editor of Poland: Genesis of a revolution, 1983. 

Martin Cudel’s books include Thinking About Peace and War, published last month. He is Fellow and Tutor 
in Politics at New College, Oxford . 

Gorge Craig is Reader in French at the School of European Studies. University of Sussex, 
hi Donaldson islheeditorof Jonson an d Shakespeare ,1984 1 Hndthe°xfo r d Au l horsflen 
Catherine Duncan- Jones’s World’s Classics edition of Sidney's Old Arcadia was published 

PidGrfflttha is the editor of ne Thames and Hudson Encyclopaedia of Twentieth-Century Mtislc,l9S6. 

other books indude New Sounds, New Personalities, 1985. 

^WrBunillin Is the Louise Thijsseii-Sdioute P™f c ™rof the Histoiy ofldeasat the Umveiaty of Leiden 
•odfroressor of Radical Reformation History at the University of Amsterdam. 

Jouaii Goldsmiths' ProfMSbroI English at the University of Oxford. HlsScnlfc Form In Shakapea , 
Wl.was reissued In paperback In 1985. . . . .. T ictn« 

A*hew Motion's most recent volume of poems, Natural Causes, Maugham Award, 

tognrphy 77ie Lamberts: George, Constant and Kit, 1986, won a W. Somerset Maugham Awaro. 

Uwrd Norman's The Victorian Christian Socialists was published in April. 

%was published in 1984. 

poemsappeared in Faber's Poetry Introduction 5, 1982. 

S 

Bulgarian Agitation 1 1975. .w un« »l^iurarin 
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1 ^y itation w w ^l appear-later this year . _ Handbook on Ptlltas et ■ 
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^■fSoudfs collection ofstoriesiAWw, was publishedin 1983. Fellow of Jesus 

li' Cheauthor of Freedom and Belief . pi*IWw4 earlier thU year. He Is a Fellow of Jes . . 

. vf^jOrfonJ, . - - . , ' rxw-/9/4 will be published next 

• Citizens: British Women as Sistory of Medicine . Oxford. • 

■^^nr.'Sheiia'R^'arch Fellow at the Wellcome Institute for the Hisrory ^ Oxford* and co-author 

U Assistant Keeper of Eastern Art at the earlier this year. 

^Lg.Harie)bf7ridq»rt^«m the Ashmolean Milseum.p im _ 1960 which appeared in 1985. and 
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I have nowhere claimed that “Disraeli s v 
mature policies of social and parliamentary ( 
reform were the long-intended implementa- t 
tion of his deeply held Young England be- t 
liefs". This would be much too simple a view, f 
All I have suggested is that the social legisla- 1 
tion of his 1874-80 administration “reflected ( 
the views on the welfare of the people he had , 
shared with Manners and Cochrane". I do not | 
see how any historian could disprove this. 

It seems to me that your reviewer has used 
his own “sense of historical perspective” to fit 
the movement into a preconceived mould, 
which is what I was hoping to dispel. 

RICHARD FABER. 

Rat 3. 110 Highgate Hill, London N6. 

A Last Intellectual 

Sir, - I was delighted to read Christopher 
Hitchens’s notes on Russell Jacoby’s revela- 
tory book, The Last Intellectuals: American 
culture In the Age of Academe (September 
25-October 1). As one of Mr Jacoby’s “last", I 
am still at large, in Mr Hitchens's view because 
I am “older generation" (true), “bewitching on 
television" (my talking head is turned), and r 
am “possessed of independent means”. This 
last is far from the truth. I have supported 
myself since the age of seventeen when I 
enlisted in the army of the United States 
(1943-6). In 1946. 1 published my first novel; 
and have lived by writing ever since. Could an 
American, twenty years old today, do the 
same? Russell Jacoby’s book suggests not; and 
tells us, sadly, why. 

GORE VIDAL. 

Ravello 84010. Salerno, Italy. 

'Give Them Stones' 

Sir, - In Anne-Marie Conway’s review of Mary 
Beckett’s novel Give Them Stones (September 
25-October 1), the quotation that gives the 
book its title, “Explain that man cannot live by 
bread alone and give them stones", is attri- 
buted to Nathaniel Hawthorne. In fact, the 
quotation is from Nathanael West's novel Miss 
Lonely hearts, published in 1933. 

J. KEVIN BRANIGAN. VIV1I ,,. 

1571 Dewey Avenue, Apt 6, Rochester, NY 14615. 


New Editions 


Sir, - I am astonished at Paul Duguid's and 
John Munay-Browne’s outburst (Letters, 
October 2-8). Nowhere did I imply - let alone 
“demand" - "that the word should come 
through" me and my "brethren or not at all". 
Brethren? I respectfully mentioned W. H. 
Auden, Edmund Wilson and Leon Edel: one 
poet, one free-lance critic, one literary scholar. 
That suggests the range of talent on which 
they, as publishers, are free to draw. So why 
the resentment? If they cannot afford, or pre- 
fer not to afford, new introductions, let that 
suffice. 

HAROLD BEAVER. 

Engels Seminarium, Universiieit van Amsterdam , 
Spuistraat210, 1012 VT Amsterdam. 


Jack Johnson 


Sir, - I am grateful to Professor Leonard 
Zwilling for his account of Jack Johnson's 
career (Letters, October 9-15). My own scanty 
knowledge of the subject was drawn from the 
play Itself (Commentary, August 28), which of 
course has no obligation to be factually 
accurate, and from the RSC's programme 
notes. 

BRIAN LEE. ■ • 

Department of American Studies, University of 
.Nottingham, University Park, Nottingham NG7 
2RD. . 

'Our Mammoth' 

Sir, - In his review of my children’s book , Our 
Mammoth (October 9-15), Georges Szirtes 
twice refers to the protagonists, the Guntble 
Twins, as two boys. In fact they are, as the 
opening pnge slates: “Birig and Saturday 
Gumble. Bing is a gloomy boy. Saturday h a 
cheerful girl. We get along fine." t 

Priscilla Lament’s illustrations of Saturday 
aren’t at all ambiguous. She Wears a denim 
skirt (Bing wears jeans) and a one-piece 
swim-suit for the sea. Since Bing and Saturday 


will feature in three forthcoming books about 
Our Mammoth, I wanted to put the question of 
their sex beyond doubt and ask George Szirtcs 
to read the story again, preferably out loud lo 
five to eight-year-olds as I have done frequent- 
ly and happily. 

ADRIAN MITCHELL. 

do Walker Banks, 184/192 Drummond Street, 
London NW1 3HP. 

Saunders Lewis 

Sir, - In his review (September 18-24) of 
Volume Two of R. R. Davies's History of 
Wafer, T. M. O. Charles-Edwards refers to the 
elegy which Saunders Lewis wrote for Sir John 
Lloyd as “one of the noblest poems in the 
Welsh language”. That is a view which 1 
warmly share; but he is in error when he says 
that Saunders Lewis was “the first president of 
Plaid Cymru". The first president of the party, 
then called Plaid Genedlaethol Cymru 
(National Party of Wales), was the Revd L. E. 
Valentine, who was also its first parliamentary 
candidate. 

J. GW YN GRIFFITHS. . ... 

Department of Classics and Ancient History, Uni- 
versity College, Swansea. 

Inadequate Inscription 

Sir, - 1 am writing to ask for some information 
with regard to a particularly perplexing prob- 
lem that has befallen Castle Bromwich Hall 
Gardens Trust. The Trust is restoring the 
walled gardens to the state of perfection they 
reached during the period 1680-1730 and thus 
is very keen on complete authenticity. The 
problem occurs on the two corner piers at the 
bottom of the garden. On them are inscribed 
two poems, or Tather a single poem, written in 
both English and Latin. 

It is not certain which of the poems came 
first, but it is most likely that it was the Latin 
one, as it contains the unusual word 
“pubetenus” , which was employed by Virgil for 
his description of the Scyila (Aenriil, 3). It 
e means “up to" - or “down to” - “the pubes", 

5 and may not have been translated for fear of 
giving offence. In addition, the English text 
employs the Word “kidnap", which according 
>■ to the OED is first found in 1698. So the 
evidence suggests that the verses were prob- 
ably written during the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the piers were constructed , perhaps 
d by Sir John Biidgeman II (1667-1747), 3rd 
5 ' Baronet, then the owner of the Hall. 
e in the late 1960s and 1970s the gardens were 

l , e seriously vandalized and unfortunately much 
of the poetry was lost. Photographs taken in- 
'■ 1982 reveal a portion of the texts, which I 

16 transcribe below: 
r. 

:h NORTH-WEST PIER (English): 

*7 East Face 
^ BLANK 
South Face 

1 She kidnaps 

2 And form attracts, her furious rage destroys, 

3 Scaly’s her hide beneath a milkwhile breast 

4 (Scarce to be safely seen or well exprest) 

5 TYro semiglobes appear, she pubetenus 

6 A smug a smiling and delusive Venus. 

rd SOUTH-WEST PIER (Latin): 

11 s East Face 

»ty 1 a 

he 2 urn [s] atelyo 

of 3v crud 5 

illy 4 For..ln]a..,vls... MpiM 

5 Gore... s.. usque ore mamma........ 

c 6 Pubetenus plac Venus 

North Face < 

1 A tis, quails quantus quo lea ne 

of 2 ....quae lea pone sitaes 

0 7 3 a:. 


5 i . m [rjelligia|n|... 

The Lalin text is practically illegible and 
contains many ambiguous letters, which I have 
placed li> brackets, and though the English 
poem, Jsriknost complete in its second verse, its 
first is no longer extant. 

■ Any Information as to the contents, author 
or source of these inscriptions would be 
gratefully received by the Trust. 

NICHOLAS STOCKTON. 

Castle B ronjwich H all Gardens Trust. Castle B ram- 
wich Hal), Birmingham B36 9DF. 
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Interpreting the revolutionary 


i.fii ,i. ■< 


Emrys Jones 

W. A. MOZART 
Lc Nozzo dl Fignro 
Royal Opera House 

"The Mar rume of Figaro is not a revolutionary 
piece' 1 . (lie West Gorman producer Johannes 
Sohaaf declared in pre-first-night interviews. 
■‘Ro volution ary" lie means in (he political 
sense, of course. And it will he readily agreed 
that this favourite uf Glyndchoiirnc audiences 
and Karajan's Salzburg is unlikely to send 
people out to the barricades. Figaro may he 
justifiably aggrieved with the Count, hut 
there's no suggestion that he wants to cut his 
head off. "Revolutionary" in another sense 
Figaro certainly is. as Schnaf would no dtmht 
agree. Unquestionably it marked an epoch, 
created new standards, enormously enlarged 
the scope of music-drama, After Figaro, no- 
thing in opera was ever the same again. Schuuf, 
however, was arguing that, like Heaiuiuir- 
\ cl urn's play which Ha Ponte had so skilfully 

rc-workvil. Mozart's opera was essentially 
■ bourgeois" in Us import: 'it isn't a revolution- 
ary piece. Figaro is the parvenu par excellent e. 
He doesn't want to overthrow the Count - lie 
wants to be like him.” What Schuaf is saying is 
no doubt valid enough, hut the turn lie gives it 
seems slightly misleading. It neglects an impor- 
tant quality not just of the play hut of the opera 
too - a social aggressiveness which in the cir- 
cumstances is inescapably also political. True, 
Du Ponte softened the French Figaro's 
cheekier ripostes and deleted altogether his 
great last-act tirade against the “system". Hut 
the busie plot- contrivance iri both works has a 
contentious and imignuruble political bearing, 
fn both works, the first act culminates In 
Figaro's reminder - which amounts to an 
annou nceraent - to the Count that his murriage 
to Susanna will be the first of his vassals' mar- 
riages to he imcontuminaicd by tire droit dc 
seigneur. So, on the very day on which the 
action takes place the ordinary people of 

Taking to excess 

George Craig 

MOLlARR 
The Hypochondriac 
Translated by Alan Drury 
LyricThealre. Hammersmith 

Argan’s hypochondria obsesses him to the 
point where the need to think about anything 
else, his family for instance, is either incompre- 
hensible or infuriating. But even these occa- 
sions can be turned to advantage: if his daugh- 
ter has to marry, she shall marry a doctor. 
After all, he himself, in' remarrying, has chosen 
- a young woman whose only- concern, as she 
loudly protests, is to nurse him tenderly- The 
plot turns bn the efforts of the others - the 
| resourwful Servant Toinette, the marriageable 

Angfilique and her adored suitor CEgante , and 
Argan's bluff com (nonsensical brother Bdr aide 
’ •. -to fend off the dreaded doctor and unmask 
L The predatory stepmother. 

Mollftre Is. supremely, an entertainer. It is 
not fust that he can write, with apparently 
. equal facility , comedies high and low, tong and 
short, with and without music and dancing. 
That might stilt be the achievement of a bril-. 
liant imitator. What Moliire can do is move 
.with utter assuredness between and across 
these modes* changing their characteristics - 
. ' and therefore our expectations i-as jie dofs so. 

. „ ! Knockabout, elegant exchange, ‘Types't. and 
„ 1 , *chariictcrs'\ argupicnt and fantasy, fiisjhion, 

• \ f ; j . tradition' and Invention t most, often ; a jt , of 
I ' : these are unrafotakabfe Jedtures pr a single 
i pluyv [fiiune cbn be neglected, neither must 
I T V «■»« faW oycr< ThaMs why it is so hard to 
|i'; ^ convey ihq'ton alii yofhfT Work. >• • .ii" 
T'llV; 1 - - v TIhetc could hardly tx abetter exqmpfe than 
TVVfV.lfe (MitdlerbitilU \yifl» 



Aguasfrcsciis are tube liheruted from a degrad- 
ing feudal practice. Far from merely warning to 
he like (lie Comic. F'ignm means to extract 
from him n personal and political concession 
I hiil the Count is altogether unwilling to make. 

It’s iruc that the conflict between the two 
men. which is so promisingly set up in the 
opera's opening moments, doesn’t come to 
very much. When Figaro learns from Susanna 
of the Count's sexual designs and he embarks 
on his defiant “Sc vuol bullarc”, everything 
seems set for a grand seined ftiire at the end in 
which Figaro will have the Count just where he 
wants him. Bui such a scene never material- 
izes. Figaro soon gets displaced by Susanna 
ami the Countess: it is they whoarrnngc for the 
Count's conic -uppance, and even then only the 
Conn I ess is permitted to receive his final plea 
for pardon. The rebellious gestures may have 
force For a moment, but they are quickly con- 
tained; and the idea of class conflict, so strong 
in the first net . gives way to (he working-out of 
erotic relationships and the expression of views 
not or lords and vassals, masters and servants, 
hut of lovers and their mistresses, husbands 
and wives. By the end not only the Count has 
been humbled; Figaro, tile jealous lover, is 
also in need of forgiveness. 

In view of Schunf's insistence thiit Figaro 
doesn't want to overthrow (lie Count, it is sur- 
prising that Schaaf's Figaro (Claudio Desderi) 
gives vent to more overt hatred of him than I 
have ever seen in performances of this operu. 
The extreme instance of this is Schaaf's staging 
of “Non piu andrai' 1 at the end of the first net. 
Traditionally the Count goes out, leaving 
Fignro with C here hi no and Susanna, where- 
upon Figaro sings his great military aria 
directly to Cherubino. In Scliaafs version, the 
Count and Basilio remain on stage, the Count 
sitting in the armchair while watching Figaro 
perform. At one point Figaro pulls off Cher- 
ubino’s hat and flings it contemptuously in the 
direction of (lie Count, who silently registers 
offence. Figaro (hen moves away from Cher- 
uhino altogether and for the rest of the aria 
stands in front of the Coant, directing at him a 


whole things goes by at a brisk pace. But what 
are we seeing? The re-presentation of slock 
figures from the farces? The satirizing of excess 
or prejudice? A play of ideas with amusing 
extras, or a romp with serious bits? Why can't 
he make up his mind? 

Here, as elsewhere, it is Moli&re who is con- 
sistent. His plays are about things on which he, 
his contemporaries and we ourselves have con- 
tinual swings of feeling: health, love, credulity, 
jealousy, belief, self-regard. They re-enact the 
countless, shiftings of our views, from easy 
laughter to queasy silence, by turning inside 
out the conventions: farce where the words 
matter, verbal comedy from which (he physical 
never disappears, and so on. Toinette speaks 
more carefully than Argan, Ang£Iique’s lan- 
guage is more stiff and stylized than that of her 
elders. 

By far the hardest plays to stage are those, 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR 
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Readers are invited to identify (he sources of the 
three quotations which follow add to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later Than 
November 13. A prize of £20 is offered for (he first 
correct Ml or answers opened on that dale, or felling 
that (he most nearly correct - in which case Inspired 
guesswork will also be token into consideration. 

Entries marked ’ 7 Author, Author -W on the 
envelope, should 1 be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times LiterAry Supplement. Priory House, St John’s 
Lone. London EC'lM TBX. The solution and results 
will appear on November 20. . 

1 The morning of our rest has come,' 

Tftewh is sftlpfyg clear; , ; 

I see it on The steeple-top: . - . ' 

•rFut orvyovr shawl my dear, T; • , 
i'/And tel in leave: the smoky taya,. r 
' ; The dome apd stagnant tone, 
r Andtaitf odf children; by Utefcjujd : . I'- ; , , 

. TpfeflL-ihe fielik again, V M y T.T'Y 

' 'i thoUsifcd jjtfceU of T 

v; ^ Repel *11 eouHlry sIghis; ■ \ >; T;; 


A conversion to charity 


jeL of hate while ostensibly still addressing the 
boy. At the end Cherubino, also offended, 
slaps Fignro across the face. 

This startling mode of delivering the opera's 
most famous aria will affect different people in 
different wnys. For myself, such “business" 
didn't so much illuminate Figaro's motivation - 
in that respect, all it does is heavily to over- 
state it - as leave “Non piu andrai" shorn of its 
glory. For once the aria fails to make its usual 
tremendous effect - and for reasons not all 
obscure. The more traditional way of doing it 
lets us make our own interpretation; it lets us 
inFer, if we want to, that Cherubino is an amor- 
ous young aristocrat who may well grow up 
into becoming another Aimaviva; but it 
doesn't force us to do so; it leaves us free to 
focus on the sparkling detail of Da Ponte's 
words and on Mozart's exhilarating setting. 
Delivered in Schnnfs way, it exchanges rich- 
ness of implication for a narrow explicitness. 

In later scenes this Fignro can hardly keep 
his fists off (he Count. When he bursts into the 
Countess's bedroom he collides so violently 
with him that lie sends him sprawling over the 
bed. And in the last act, he repeatedly jabs a 
tong pin into an upholstered chair in a manner 
decidedly bloodthirsty. Perhaps Figaro wants 
to cut off the Count's head after all? But all this 
is Schnafs way of injecting new life into the 
old warhorse. His Countess is not the usual 
serenely melancholy aristocrat, Olympianly 
gracious and evcr-tactful. Here, on her first 
appearance she's a frowzy neglected wife in 
dowdy nightwenr who stays in bed all day be- 
cause she’s too depressed to get up. And she's 
alrendy on the bottle: when left alone she 
tipples doggedly and looks well on the way to 
becoming Congreve's Lndy Wishfort. The 
trouble with such ‘'realism" is that It betrays 
Mozart's music (eg, “Porgi amor”), which does 
not at all suggest a socially gauche and insecure 
and inelegant person. In any case Karita Mal- 
tiln, who plays the Countess, shows few signs of 
coping adequately with Schaaf’s conception; 
her contribution throughout is a sadly tentative 
one. Stella Kleindienst, on the other hand, 


like The Hypochondriac , which explicitly re- 
quire farcical elements- enemas and their con- 
sequences, angry chases round beds, mock 
ceremonies and the rest - for-the pulse of farce 
makes other things seem slow and heavy. And 
here there are plenty of other things: argu- 
ments about medicine, intrigues and plans, 
concealments and betrayals. -Nancy Meckler's 
modern-dress version at the Lyric does the 
farce well, sometimes superlatively. The scene 
in which Philip Bird as Cteante/Clarence 
performs his impromptu love-opera in front of 
the assembled others, incuding his doctor-riv- 
al, is a delight. Mary Maddox, as the irrepressi- 
ble Toinette, is quick and deft. Above all, Tom 
Courtenay is magnificent as Argan: baby, bul- 
ly, eager, splenetic, sentimental, impossible. 
But when the pace slows down, the production 
is much less convincing. This is more of a pity in 
that Brian Glover’s Bgralde/Harold, for exam- 


But bar not winds upon their way, 

Nor quench the scent of new-mown hay 
In depth of summer nights. 

3 I dreamed I saw a little brook ' 

Run rippling down the Strand; 

With cherry-trees and apple-trees 
Abloom on either hand: 

Ike sparrows gathered from the squares, 
Upon the branches green; 

The pigeons Hocked from Palace-Yard. 
Afresh (heir wines to orcen. 


begins strongly as a tall, slim Cherubino but 
seems unable to sustain the necessary boyish- 
ness: when disguised as a woman she, or he 
simply becomes a woman. But she too has been 
through Schaaf s discipline of intensive charac- 
ter-study: she sings the first part of “Voi chc 
sapete" not to the Countess but distractedly to 
Susanna, whereupon the Countess shows im. j 
patience; when she has finished, however, the 
Countess sits transfixed, unable to look away. 
At such moments as this, Schaaf’s repeated 
point about the disruptive ungovernability of 
the feelings perhaps justifies itself: one is sur- 
prised into seeing a familiar character from a j 
slightly new angle. 

Figaro too is conceived rather as a fluidly i 
unpredictable person than as a type: embodied , 
by Desderi , he is less amusing than usual, more ! 
a person of weight, even of some dangerous- ' 
ness; and when in the last act he is confronted ■ 
by Susanna’s seeming faithlessness, he puts on 
heroic stature and becomes an Othello in the 
making. The Count (Thomas Allen) and 
Susanna (Marie McLaughlin) are intelligently 
taken along more traditional lines. Both sin- 
gers are in fine voice - in fact the Count's 
third-act aria and Susanna’s “Deli vienrmake ; 
the outstanding moments of the evening. Both j 
singers profit from the fact that they are I 
allowed to sing their arias comparatively free ; 
of obtrusive “interpretation". 

All the smaller parts, with one exception, 
are realized with fresh and delicate detail. Hu 
exception is Bartolo, who makes an oddl< 
negative impression. Robert Tear's Basilio in ] 
finished portrait of a scruffy and prurient cler- 
ic. ilt-shaven, balding, with lank hairs hangiri 
down his neck. Sarah Walker's Marcellou 
effortlessly exudes a tearful maternal wamilL 
and is not too overbearing even in her ft? 
clash with Susanna. And, given her lasl-actarii 
for once, she makes a fuller impression il m 
usual. Enveloping everything is Benu7 
Haitink's beautifully judged orchestral souri 
never calling attention to itself, giving finnfr 
supple support, and when necessary coniribi# 
ing urgency and passion. 


pie, is perfectly judged: Vhonune moyen set- 
sitel and proud of it, right down to the copy d 
Sporting Life , sticking out of his loud hved 
jacket. But his exchanges with Argan 
allowed to seem laboured, an interruption « 
the farce. Kathryn Hunter as Angfilique/Angd- 
ica is uncomfortable with the modish, 
speech of the young, and lets it seem spiritless 
and differently ridiculous. Manly Cults, in tw 
awkward part of the unscrupulous Biline/B^ 
linda, has some fine touches, but makes toe 
distracting mistake of evoking Sybil 
(whose mannerisms connote not ambition °r 
even shrewdness but power). Molifcre's play 
must speqk to us through these moments w 
well as through the pillow-throwing ° r ,iie 
song-and-dance. The concluding fantasy*^’ 
mony, with its mockery of the Mass- 
make Loius XIV not just turn in bis conse* 
crated ground, but pull Molifire out of his- 


2 Let It be admitted at once, mournful 
admission is, that every instinct in h la Intetup 
went out at first to greet the new light. had 
done so, when a recollection of the opening . 
of “Genesis” checked it at, the outeot. .He cons*** 
with Carpenter, -a great investigator, but one 


Rov Porter world. 

And it it 

DAVID EDGAR strikes. Tt 

Entertaining Strangers for the vid 

CoitesloeTheatre wrath of G 

__ — three ang< 

with a hi 

Estrangement and reconciliation lie at the clothes cle 
heart of David Edgar’s morality play, which at last; bu 
draws upon the traditions of mumming to pre- conversioi 
seoi the eternal struggles of good and evil, the judgment 

flesh and the spirit, in a Dorsetshire recogniz- against th« 
ably just before Hardy. When the Revd Henry ing prope 

Moule enters upon his ministry he brings with When 
him an evangelical zeal, all faith and no char- wench, ar 
ity, which divides and alienates his heathen Moule’sc 
Hoik. A latter-day St George, he crusades, sorrow cc 
against sin and sex, against the demon drink, within his 
but above all against Mrs Eldridge's Green The ultim 
Dragon alehouse where the mummers prac- but estrai 
lia, . heart: tri 

Moule (= mussel *= muscular Christianity) Those th 
may be a bigoted villain , but the worldlings are been the 

noheroes. “I sell rope", the hard-bitten publi- ery vat o 
can tells him: each must look after his own, and Edgar’ 

it's devil take the hindmost. Seen through cliche sin 

Exercises in empathy 


Christian, capitalist or pagan eyes, it is a harsh 
world. 

And it is made all the crueller when cholera 
strikes. The corrupt corporation does nothing 
for the victims. Moule sees the visitation as the 
wrath of God and saves his parish, aided by the 
three angels of the Apocalypse who descend 
with a huge cauldron for boiling infected 
clothes clean. The hated vicar becomes a hero 
at last; but in doing so he undergoes a deeper 
conversion, convinced that cholera is God's 
judgment not against the vicious poor but 
against the vicious rich, the corrupt and uncar- 
ing property-owners who allow filth to fester. 

When his son seduces the pub’s serving 
wench, and then kills himself out of remorse, 
Moule ’s own cup of sorrow runs over; but front 
sorrow comes understanding: there are aliens 
within his own family, indeed in his own breast. 
The ultimate evils are not the sins of the flesh, 
but estrangement, shutting one’s door, one’s 
heart: true charity is entertaining strangers. 
Those three angels? They turn out to have 
been the publican's daughters, bearing a brew- 
ery vat on a dray. 

Edgar’s tale triumphs because it captures the 
clich6 simplicities of the old morality and the 


emotional power of melodrama, while weaving 
them into a more ambitious tupcslry: precisely 
who, in the end, is good or evil? Mercifully we 
arc spared the mere folksincss or political rant 
of so much people’s theatre. The adapter of 
Nicholas Nickieby shows his wonted flair for 
filling the stage with contrasting tableaux, now 
festive , now sinister. The cast rises to the occa- 
sion. Judi Dench blends Mother Courage and 
St Joan as the publican while Tim Pigott- 
Smith's preacher conveys all the cullowness of 
conviction; and they arc supported by an en- 
semble whose dazzling playing is a tour de 
force. 

Above all. Peter Hall’s production is a re- 
velation. The Cottesloe auditorium becomes 
earth and heaven and hell. At one end, the 
vicarage; at the other, the alehouse; in be- 
tween the promenading audience, the actors, 
the action. The company indeed entertains its 
strangers, reaching out with the embraces of 
music and dance, words and emotions. Edgar's 
story of cholera and compassion is a moving 
parable for our AIDS-riddcn, victim-blaming 
days: “Be not forgetful to entertain strangers: 
for thereby some have entertained angels 
unawares.” 


David Nokes 

Tie Elephant Plays 
Radio 4 


A shifly-looking raja lounges across a sofa in 
an oak-panelled room. From his waist curves 
the blade of a scimitar. At his feet a candle 
throws his shadow against the wall in the shape 
of a taigp elephant. This drawing, by Peter 
Brookes, was supposedly the Inspiration for 
Radki4's\tio of "Elephant Plays”. In this radio 
version of a creative writing exercise, three 
dramatists were asked to take the drawing as a 
starting-point for a play. The results varied 
widely in both quality and style. Marcia Kahan 
healed the whole thing as a joke. The Trans- 
mogrification of Herbert Mellish, in which a 
kited busiaess man is transformed into a suc- 
cessful performing elephant, was a version of 
rcetamorpbosis owing more to Woody Allen 
than to Kafka. Written in a style of deliberate 
postkfae, it ran through a catalogue of clic-h6s 
New York Jewish humour. “Horrific- 
J hn»nific, Deatb-shmeth”, moans Sylvia, the 


elephant's "widow” to her analyst, in a whining 
South Bronx accent. “So explain already", she 
snaps at the circus-owner who reveals the 
elephant-man’s plight. “Decisions, decisions" 
trumpets Herbie, her transmogrified spouse in 
his new role as circus sage. 

A Slight Case of Gratitude by John Graham 
also relied heavily on pastiche. The only one of 
the trio to use an Indian setting, it hovered 
uneasily between the styles of oriental talc and 
ripping yarn. Much of the comedy smacked of 
undergraduate revue. Two passengers on an 
outbound ship arc discussing matrimony while 
gazing at the view. “Magnificent, really splen- 
did. A granite bastion. So monumentally Brit- 
ish", comments one. “Your fiancee?" enquires 
the other. "No, Gibraltar." Kahan’s thirty-mi- 
nute piece was brisk enough to work as a sur- 
real sketch, but the most elephantine element 
in Graham’s hour-long play was its lumbering 
predictable humour. 

Andrew Rissik’s King Priam was the only 
attempt at serious drama. Yet here any con- 
nection with the “elephant" theme was at best 
strained , if not actually a liability. Priam’s sud- 
den recollection of a dream about an Indian 
elephant sounded suspiciously like a desperate 


The argument from design 

Tj “ — — “ strain of contempt for 

Alan Jenkins their midst, expansive. 


J*Bd|yofan Architect 
Vartoug cinemas 


strain of contempt for the American bear in 
their midst, expansive, perspiring, confidently 
toasting his hero and in turn Boulifie s hero, 
Newton. As the party breaks up, mortality 
breaks in; a discarded English pound note 
bearing Newton’s image is left to bum in the 
icing-sugar ruins of Boullie’s extravagant 
mausoleum. . r 


; ■ ■ . Dearmg newiuu a — - — — 

hour first glimpse of Stourley Kracklite, icing-sugar ruins of Boullies extravagan 

^Mncan architect and possessor of the belly mausoleum. sitmificance 

JJMon, he. is strenuously exploring the Peter 
^ntal plane, with his wife, in a sleeping in flames licking and 
* train, « route, it transpires, for = of an Enlightenment 

passes a cemetery, and the camera lln- equation, it was contract where it 

s while on its baroque confusions. Pillow- ages in 77w . Draug ^ barbed, 

f Is unpromising: "What a way to enter signalled the 

kjT ' wghs a grateful Louisa (Chloe Webb) ; a witty. , bohm* class g nmit j eSi 

embarrassed chat about pasta, wines and and the unleas 8 I by gravity at 

^urefollows.andareferencetoKrack- ^re itfore ^ a 

Wi China on Mt— - hi™H nnri the close of the film - Hinging , 
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1 Etc magic poets |ei( the gout. 

Ere Darwin helmed the Qiureh in 
Ere. Apologia had found out | 

The round World m(is; he tfghU 
Whw Gladstone, Uuut'oF thdjblub,' 
■ H*id all: Augustine’s folios through; 
WhoQ Frahce was tome, andinb ofte ] 
..i'We jaiW;lh^'Czii‘ Would ttght. 

hritc * ; 


doubt, . 


was fully as incapable as himself of remoun>«w 
ideas with regard to the old, accepted hy{« 

They both determined, on various grounds. ■ 
nothing th do with the terrible theory, tnu 
steadily to tho law of the fixity of 6 Pf c ** s ' * 
Edmund Gosse, Father and Son , chap! 

3 He had taken a great deal of pains 

which was on the subject of geology ■* B 

the fore as a theological bugbear. He I J 1C ?2 . t***! 

far as geology was worth anything a E^ n r nnf d ihe 
too liberal entirely to poob- pooh il - 
absolutely historical character of the ■ Mo?«p 
of the Creation hs given in Genesis. Aqy 
which at first sight appeared to 
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which at fiiii sight appeared t0 

view Wert only partial-phenomena and - 

upon investigation, ' A.i «* Lli*iiaterlft 
Samuel Butler, -Thf JVflJfp/ AII. Flpshr^F** • 


IBM'* “ r- ~ y n f the erotesque Victor Emmanuel 

^tew° R ° me bU ‘ “ " eally U,,ra0d ' ESSt h“ S wife gives birth lo theirchild- 

^T-a big mmv but no. a big . 

he has come to Rome to honour his ; Uain s fi rad ^ te ^ g obseS s ioI1 is almost - but 

gfm.WLth fhe vision (largely unrealized) wa | tC o h | ?. fl ^ Joplanted by anoiher. He begins 

. ^Uenne-^ouis Bdullde, and arrange an ex- , not quit tbinac h^ pains, believes - be- 

: . P? The eighteenth-century French to suffer been ^planted by Caspa- 

VHi * h0StS ’ 8 “P l,lsticate . d ^rtVi^his host’s son, another architect, younger, 

Sl-° f * rchit ectunil-artistic Romans, wel- > s an.hisho fi successful in his bid for 
•.^^ihVdittijer, a cake in the form of Slimmer sucker, and su » ^ ^ js ^ 

for a memorial to Newton (its , Loym s wIth t he .figs that sup- 

Sgufe Shneeiitric pUriths, hinting at a grand- potion* IT Au g UStU s, and proceeds to fall 

Romati precedents, heavllv, stealing postcards in 

surrounding 


ploy to bring a pre-existing play within the 
prescribed rubric. As u re-working of the story 
of Troy the play strove for a tone of elegiac 
dignity, though sometimes lapsing into a kind 
of sub-Shakespearean rhetoric. Constructed as 
a series of meditative monologues.it presented 
each character in isolation. Priam, played by 
Paul Scofield, was an ageing Prospero, desiring 
no more dreams, no more hopes. Paris 
(Michael Kitchen) was the dreamer; “my 
dream was to walk on air". Hector (Ronald 
Pickup) was haunted by thoughts of death. 
Menclaus (George Baker) the kindly cuckold, 
still wept for the loss of his wife: “All I could 
offer her was kindness." The distinguished 
cast, which also included Michael Pennington 
as Achilles and Janet McTeer as Helen, gave a 
powerful resonance to the play’s sensuous lan- 
guage. Music by David Chilton and Nick Rus- 
sel-Pavier created an ominous atmosphere of 
the chilly hours before dawn. Yet still the play 
failed to reach the heights of inspiration to 
which it evidently aspired. Though a reluctant 
recruit to the elephant troupe. King Priam still 
had the feel of an exercise, adding little, in 
imagination or comment, to its Homeric 
source. 


himself with enlarged photographic images of 
noble Roman bellies, finally losing control of 
the project. 

His desperate fight for a grip on all this, first 
by attempting to impose a draughtsman’s de- 
sign on his troubling symptoms, then by shows 
of flaring violence, is one of the few of this 
film's many intriguing threads to engage with 
believable behaviour, recognizably human 
emotion. The same cannot be said of the cen- 
tral drama of disintegration. The belly of the 
architect and that of the architect’s wife, the 
one sick unto death, "eating him away’’ with its 
cancer, the other reputedly (though invisibly) 
swelling with new life, wage their over-sym- 
bolic battle, but the personal dimension is lost 
In a welter of lame dialogue and interesting 
leitmotifs. However did these two come to 
many, whatever is between them? - is n legiti- 
mate response, as the one slides into obviously 
irreversible decline and Ihe other slips 
laughingly into an affair with the caricaturpHy 
awful Caspasian (he despises both Krackjilc 
and Boull6e, and is siphoning off exhibition 
funds while preening himself over his con- 
quest). "Don’t leave me", says Stourley; “It's 
too late”, replies Louisa; it is loo late, to re- 
cuperate anything explicable or affecting from 
those statements. In one sequence Kracklite 
holds our sympathy, ns he stumbles on a collec- 
tion of photographs - taken by Caspa&ian's 
even more awful sister, who has designs of her 
own on the big man's body - depicting his 
collapse and the stages of his wife’s defection. 
His later, more public humiliation is 



“Angel with Censer”, a cartoon by Karl Parsons 
( 1884-1934}, from an exhibition of Parsons 's work at 
the William Morris Gallery, London £17, until 
March 12, 1988. 


unconvincingly framed by two outraged diners. 

Throughout, Brian Dennehy as Kracklite, 
reeling from each new stab in the back or 
stomach, lurching towards vulnerability, gives 
the kind of performance often called "tower- 
ing"; Chloe Webb, a versatile and inventive 
. actress, has nothing to go to work on . Shyers of 
reference, morsels of association and great 
slabs of symbolism are toyed with. Themes 
potentially rich in implication - is Kracklite’s 
cancer, ihe loss of his centre of gravity a 
“punishment” for his boastful carnality nnd 
gluttony, for being naive about Italy, for 
attending more to the visionary gleams of the 
past than the realities of the present? Could 
Boullde's extravagant inventions be said to 
pre-figure the different extravagances of Fas- 
cist Rome? Docs lime mock human aspira- 
tions. or only their imperfect embodiments? 
Can the continuity of lives, if not of .the indi- 
vidual life, and the nastiness or indifference of 
the world at large, reconcile us to mortnlily and 
death? - these flash before us and are swal- 
lowed back by others briefly more consuming, 
without cohering to lend the slightest reso- 
nance, depth or warmth to the action, or are 
subsumed in the remorselessly self-conscious 
director's pre-occupation with wnys of Looking. 
Equally rich in potential, and intermittently 
more rewarding, because simply enjoyable as a 
stunning series of Roman vedute, is this ambi- 
tious film's visual meditation on architecture, 
or rather, on buildings, no less artfully lit or 
immaculately photographed than anything else 
on show. 
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Sticking to the system 


Paul Griffiths 


MILTON 11A MUTT 
Words About Music 

Edited by Stephen Demhski and Joseph N . 
Struus 

205pp. Madison; University of Wisconsin 
Press. £21.40. 
t)299 107‘JOft 
ANDHEA Ol.MSTKA!) 

Conversations with Roger Sessions 

274pp. Boston: Northeastern University Press. 

£IK.95. 

1 555530 ID 0 


Composers norma tty lament that their music is 
insufficiently played, or insufficiently well 
played; Milton Babbitt's complaint is that his 
discipline is not properly respected by his uni- 
versity colleagues. He lias no St'liocnhcrginn 
illusions about being regarded lls a latter-day 
Tchaikovsky, nor seemingly tiny doubts that 
the nature of music lias fundamentally been 
changed by (lie twelve-note principle that 
Schoenberg brought to birth. Everything stems 
from this In tile tonal cm, there was general 
agreement aln»ut h.iimomc functions, und so 
the possibility of learning rules that applied to 
all compositions. Hut, in UuMhii's view, ail Ihe 
significauee of a twelve-note composition is 
com eyed through relationships unique to that 
composition, through relationships that have 
tficir embedding in the twelve-note set. Study- 
ing and listening to Ills Second Quartet, for 
instance, will not be of much use when one 
turns to his Third, because the meaning of any 
passage in a twelve-note piece is determined by 
its context and not by any abiding ennven lions: 
there has been a shift from "communal ity" to 
"eontextualily". So it is quite unreasonable to 


expect twelve-note works to make their way in 
what Babbitt dismisses as ‘the unreal world", 
just as it would be unreasonable to suppose 
that works of professional mat hematics or 
philosophy could hit the bestseller lists. 

The coherence of Babbitt's position is un- 
arguable; so also is its fruitfulness in providing 
him with the intellectual equipment to achieve 
a body of works now so large (hut the works' 
contcxiuulity would seem under threat, and to 
present his ideas in prose that reads like a 
translation out of symbolic logic. There arc a 
few passages in Words About Music that have 
the unmistakable rattle of his typewriter (“Let 
me begin by apologetically confessing that I do 
not and I cannot regard the subject of the 
survival of serious music as one of those sub- 
jects so genteel that it can be reserved just for 
academic or semi-academic occasions by pro- 
viding a subject so lacking in urgency and perti- 
nence that it can be quietly and safely interred 
once the uccasion has run its course") but in 
general this set of lectures, given at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1983, shows a free- 
wheeling, avuncular style that may surprise. 
This is, ns nearly as we may hope to see, Bab- 
bitt with his hair down: a relatively improvisa- 
tory performance well transcribed by the edi- 
tors (despite a uiispuncUiiition in the last sent- 
ence). 

Hut (lie Princeton magus keeps on the 
armour of his assumptions. Going through a 
couple of Bach chorale harmonizations, some 
of his own practices and favourite works of 
.Schoenberg (the Fourth Quartet, the Op 33a 
piano piece), his concern is nlwnys with how 
com positional decisions can be shown to have 
been necessitated by their musical contexts. 
His implicit rejection here of any dualism be- 
tween “creative freedom" and “the constraints 
of the system" is persuasive, and his argument 
hardly sccnis inhumane when it is conducted 


Birth of an opera 


Richard Langham Smith 


DAVID A. URAYSON 

The Genesis of Debussy 's “Pelkas el 

Mfllsande" 

342pp. Ann Arbor: UMI Research Press. 
$69.95. 

OS357 16240 


Theses turned into books usually reach only 
the specialist, hut since (he present study deals 
with one of (be most important musico-drama- 
tic liaisons of the turn of the century it should 
command a wider audience. Not only the con- 
firmed PelMastre will find here a wealth Of 
delightful material , much of it newly unearthed 
or previously unpublished. Indeed, although 
nei (her the Daily Mail nor the New York Times 
could be considered esoteric journals, from 
; bath of these David G rayson quote s in terviews 
with Debussy, previously missed by most 
musical historians. 

His book is a dynamic study of Petldas a 
Miiisande in gestation; from Debussy's initial 
acquaintance with Maeterlinck’s play to his 
final alterations, made long after the first per- 
formance. But what is Pellias* Not, Grayson 
would claim, the published score, which re- 
. fleeted neither the composer's first nor his final 
wishes. The best-known, problem is that of the 
interludes. In the first performance the scene 
shifts took too long and last-minute bats were 
added, surviving into. the Score as wc know it 
today. ■Alter' publication, in Ihe light of experi- 
ence, other changes were sanctioned, marked 
In a singer’s score or' in the composer's own 
final proofs, which turned up not so long ago in. 
a forgotten cupboard. Such details and errata 
tan Orff; be listed ih a critical edition nf the 
score: a task not yeL accomplished. ■ 
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Colourful case-histories 


with such passion and wit, and when it depends 
on and also leads to so profound an acquain- 
tance with the music. In one of his biographical 
asides he recalls how, in New York in the 
1930s, Schoenberg's music was only available 
in a library, where you read the scores and 
"crushed your little minds trying to hear 
them". Perhaps the current easy access to the 
most difficult music, with even a fair amount of 
Babbitt to be had on compact disc, is another 
symptom of "the unlikely survival of serious 
music", to which the last lecture is devoted. 

However, Babbitt's view of music as super- 
ior puzzle-solving with notes and intervals can 
be alarmingly reductive, especially where it is 
applied to the oratorio DieJakobsleiter, which 
Schucnbcrg began in 1917 and unsuccessfully 
attempted to complete in the 1940s. “The 
reason he couldn't continue", Babbitt con- 
cludes, “is thus a fundamentally, profoundly 
technical one having to do with the structure of 
the hexachords*’, which he has just shown to 
lack the characteristic of inversions! combina- 
toriality that Schoenberg often used. Quite 
whnt "reason" means here is hard to deter- 
mine. It cannot he the reason that presented 


itself to Schoenberg's own mind, because 
Babbitt elsewhere describes how Schoenben 
never formulated an understanding of hex- 
achordal structure. And what of Moses uni 
Aron, which he similarly failed to finish, bnj 
which has hexachords of irreproachable quali- 
ty? Perhaps, after all, the notion of contextual, 
ity needs to be enlarged, so that the necessities 
acting on a work can include things like old 
age, poor health, the foreignness a composn 
might find in a piece thirty years old, and God. 

Babbitt’s teacher Roger Sessions was, [nth 
scores and in his own words about music, modi 
more willing to operate within a broad ranged 
reference, and his conversations with Andra 
Olmstead are correspondingly allusive, if also 
generalized and relaxed to a fault. This in 
gentle retrospect over a lifetime’s work, coa- 
ducted when the composer was in his Inc 
seventies and early eighties; and though oik 
may feel the boiling down of interviews re- 
corded weekly over a period of six yean to 
have produced a rather thin consommfi, there 
is happily some internal evidence that Sessions 
and his young memorialist enjoyed their pro- 
longed microphonic flirtation. 


Hugh Brigstocke 


maNCIS HASKELL 

totand Present in Art and Taste: Selected 


His influence could survive only as long as those 
preoccupations were combined, as they were at the 
very end of the eighteenth century. The empirical, 
positivist art history of later years might seem to have 
disposed of him. 


Yale University Press. £20. 
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embarrassment front the composer's more vit- 
riolic jibes. In the light of such academic riguur 
it is surprising to have all the quotations only in 
translation, even the untranslatable and 
obscure. 

The opera-lover should not be frightened by 
the book’s copious academic paraphernalia. 

G rayson’s approach to his sources is a lesson to 
more blinkered musicologists. He is convinced 
that a true history of the opera's genesis must 
relate to “the practical requirements of the 
opera-house - its conductor, producer, cast, 
audience and even the censors”. Chapter One, 
which examines all that we know about De- 
bussy's initial rencontre with the play, with the 
aim of establishing an exact chronology, also 
shows how at least one critic saw that Maeter- 
linck's play cried out for music. Biographically 
too, it adds much to our picture of the compos- 
er at this time, charting not only the calendar of 
his work on the opera (he began with the Act 
Four love-scene) bur also his sense of identi- 
fication with the “neurasthenic” characters of 
the play. Subsequent chapters continue this, as 
the composer becomes confident enough to 
present extracts to friends, sometimes singing 
ull the parts amour du piano. There emerges a 
feeling of his increasing trepidation as the 
machinery of .the professional opera-house 
takes over what has become his Inner dream. 

Of the various stages from, initial sketches to 
fiddly orchestral changes, Grayson gives both 
an overview and a viewpoint. In a substantial 
discussion of revisions he shows how the com- 
poser altered the pacing of (he vocal parts, 
rejected the over-blatant motive, and refined 
changes of tonality. The all-important question 
of' Debussy nhd the "Wagnerian formula” is . 
- afforded -a i foil chapter- Here; .the . rigorous 
methods of sketch-studles and analysis ore 
combined . with a broader critical approach. ■ 
Though Debussy was- always anxious io pour 
scorn on . any suggestion of Wagnerian' Influ- 
ence, studies of altered layers in tho,. early 
;&k*}tchca present a. different picture!. It would, 

• ' seem, that Debussy began by reacting to' the , 
t»nlrari^U^ ln>IaeleriuKk*s di‘Bma with.ob- ’ 

f motives ;*nd ktychangei, 1 but gradually 
i softened the ! edge s pT his ijUifaUy leitmotivlc 
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Darius Milhaud: an illustration from Musicians in Camera, with photographs by Laella GoehrandtalbyJob 
Amis (192pp. Bloomsbury. £14.95. 0 747500428). 


In the pay of the King 


Curtis Price 


ANDREW ASHBEE 

Records of English Court Music 

Volume Two : 1685-1714 

246pp. Ash bee, 214 Mailing Road, Snodland, 

KentME65EQ.£ll. 
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For the well-dressed but underpaid English 
court musician, the Glorious Revolution and 
its aftermath brought , minor disruption to 
routine but also badly needed extra work. 
James ll's papist chapel required a large con- 
tingent of Italian musicians, but political dis- 
cretion assured even-handed support of the 
Anglican Chapel Royal and Private Musick, 
the reorganization of which exposed the full 
extent of salary arrears left by Charles II, an 
enormous debt that his brother tried honour- 
ably to clear. The Irish Expedition of 1690-91 
and, later, Marlborough's foreign campaigns 
were bonanzas for trumpeters and kettledmni- 
mers, while less bellicose oboists and bassoon- 
ists profiled by the Pence of Ryswick .and 
Blenheim. Yet In spite of the remarkable sta- 
bility of court institutions during these turbu- 
lent times, (he Royal. Musick slipped gradually 
frbm a peak of cosmopolitan excellence under 
Charles II' iiito the conservative trough of 
second-rate local talent Inherited by George (. 
The best ! musicians* .foreign and domestic, 
found o morb. lucrative,' less oppressive exist- 
ence in (he Concert room, opera-house and 
ducal palace.'- - ,, ’ ; 

Charting thUdeclIne , the second instalment 
of, Andrew Aslibee’s calendar of payments to 
court musicians ! moves beyph'd. t)ie ohrono- 
: fo^cgl limit bf.Lafo rtfeine’s pie Kflig's Musick 
i ..-. v I49(hl 7ft?, (he >6rk it supplptqents and 
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Office documents, most published here forth 
first time, will interest military historians mo« 
than musicologists. The war machines of 
‘ liam III and the Duke of Marlborough deman- 
ded large amounts of loud music, including* 
school “for breeding and instructing of ] 
in the manly art of trumpet playing. Io ,bc 1 

military tradition, the records of such ex P e T! 
ture are copious and boring. Yet Ashbtt a® 3 
found useful information on other aspects o 
court musical life. For instance, new ; 

provided of the career of the organ buil« 
Bernard Smith, whose conspicuous 
Hampton Court, Whitehall and St , 
Chapel, Windsor, was not, however, matcreo ; 
by the music composed for his instrum^ 
Some light is also shed on the small - 

why the great Purcell was threatened with • 
sack for selling places in the i 

Abbey orgqn-loft at the coronation of WL- 
and Mary: it seems the Lord Chamberlain 
assigned these vantage-points more or lea * V 
manently to various fashionable persons* 

permitting them to put a “lock on ye doo 

the seate”. , 

As in the first volume, covering ,h0 3 ,.j 
1660-85 (reviewed in the TLS 
, Ashbee separates Treasury, Great Warflro; 

Jewel House and Exchequer records, 
those of the Lord Chamberlain’s offlce.j 
form the bulk of the main calendar, in ( 

• of Exchequer data, which are c °fl c % n l T rl ^ s « 
ly with back-pay from the reign of cn*L 
the separation is justified, but. the.volun« 
would have been easier to use withouiw;^ 
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r- nearly a hundred years, from the time of 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle and Morelli until the 
Jud half of the present century, the princi- 
I e ff or [ of art historians in Europe and 
Jnerica was directed towards object-oriented 
research; the preoccupation with connois- 
ifuiship and provenance which led to the phe- 
nomenon of the catalogue raisonni of an indi- 
vidual artist's work. Francis Haskell was one of 
the first scholars in the English-speaking world 
u broaden the art historian’s sense of the past, 
ffe patrons and Painters: A study In the reia- 
m between Italian art and society in the Age 
of the Baroque, published in 1963, was fol- 
lowed in 1976 by Rediscoveries in Art: Some 
aspects of taste, fashion and collecting in Eng- 
land and France. In each of these ground- 
ing surveys, Haskell resisted the tempta- 
lionto theorize too freely about the effect of 
social conditions on artistic taste. He chose 
instead to move cautiously towards a more 
i complex analysis, rich in paradox, based on the 
intimate study of well-chosen individual case 
histories, with a selection of colourful patrons, 
coHedors and critics' 

Past and Present in Art and Taste, a collec- 
| tk» of essays all previously published separ- 
i aleljf in specialist journals, displays the same 
! methodology. Here too. the strong underlying 
i theine is the relativity of artistic taste and the 
’ loss of critical innocence by both artists and 
’ those who collect or write about their work, 
f An historians are exposed as particularly sus- 
t ceptibfe to critical prejudice, both in their own 
; writing l and in their response to the ideas of 
; others. Haskell provides a good example of 
this in his discussion of Seroux d'Agincourt’s 
f par les monumens, depuis sa 

, decadtnb aiiTVe siecle fusqu'A sa renouvelle- 
wtw an XVe, a pioneering work which 
dreuwnted for the first time the art of late 
antiquity and the Middle Ages through an im- 
mense corpus of reproductive engravings. He 
wnrincingly shows that it was inspired not by 
admiration for the art of a then unfashionable 
period, as hitherto supposed, but by study of 
Edward Gibbon's Decline and Fall, and a 
preoccupation with “the process by which 
Infection disintegrated”. When the French- 
"un'sbook appeared in 1810, after twenty-one 
Sean of publication delays, it was taken up by a 
S^ogfir generation of critics with quite diffe- 
^ tastes and artistic values. Where d’ Agin- 

«uit 


The relativity of art-historical and critical 
perceptions is further revealed in a case history 
devoted to a particular work of art, Perugino's 
"Apollo and Marsyas", now in the Louvre, and 
the partisan opinions of its eccentric English 
owner. Morris Moore, nicknamed Taste by his 
friends, bought the picture as a speculation at 
Christie's in March, 1850, and spent the rest of 
his life trying to persuade the sceptical art- 
historical establishment that he had unearthed 
an early work by Raphael. Almost every avail- 
able expert in Europe became involved and 
between them they came up with attributions 
to Timoteo Viti, Francis, Mantegna, Costa, 
Marco Melloni and last of all Perugino. Tile 
reluctance to attribute the work to Perugino 
was based not on conflicting stylistic or mor- 
phological evidence but on purely psychologic- 
al considerations. As Haskell explains: 


tical change. After Ihe politicization of life and 
language that came in with the French Revolu- 
tion, terms such as "avant-garde” and "reac- 
tionary" become available to the writer on art 
and quickly coloured his and our way of look- 
ing. However, the results of this equation of art 
with politics were often highly confusing. We 
find Corot being criticized by a disillusioned 
opposition journalist for not extending the re- 
volutionary quality in his art to his political life ; 
the unfortunate Impressionists are dispara- 
gingly labelled Communards, and Ihe Cubists 
described as anti-national. Yet in reality left- 
wing political views were far more closely 
allied with conservative artistic taste and an 
admiration for high-finished neo-classical 
painting. 

In "Enemies of Modern Art" Haskell draws 
attention to two important consequences of the 
failure of informed critics to appreciate 
Romanticism and Realism until the Iasi quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century: 


The magic of the picture was held to reside in its 
youthfulness: it corresponded exactly to the mid- 
nineteenth century view of “the spring time of (lie 
Renaissance"; but the antique inspiration of the fig- 
ure of Apollo seemed to make a dale of before 1504 
wholly unacceptable. Had Perugino been the author, 
he would (hen have been a very old man - and no one 
could believe that the picture had been painted by 
anyone other than ’a youth. 


Critical innocence has now been lost .... Much 
hatred survives und will continue to do so for fifty 
years and more, but it has lost intellectual energy or 
even moral justification. The acknowledgement I hut 
there had been a war, hut that the critics had (so to 
speak) lost it und dial it was in nny disc now over, is 
perhaps the single mast important prelude to the 
development of what wc now think of us modern nrl. 


The bitterness of the controversy surround- 
ing the picture was resolved only in 1883 by a 
pragmatic curator at the Louvre who himself 
had doubts about the attribution to Raphael. 
Realizing that Moore would probably sell the 
picture to the first museum to accept it as a 
Raphael, Franqois-Anatole Gruyer advised his 
superiors at the museum to acquire it on 
Moore's terms. It was the work of art itself, not 
its attribution, or the scholarly reputations of 
those involved in the transaction, that would 
count for most in the end — “L’oeuvre seule 
reste, et e'est li I'essentier. 

Haskell's bopk is more concerned, however, 
with great art that has been neglected than with 
art that has been overburdened with critical 
attention . As he informs us in his general intro- 
duction. he had at one time intended to write 
an entire book on a remarkable phenomenon 
that had never occurred before the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries in France: 


Second, it led to the self-conscious use of the 
term "avanl-gardc" to suggest “an nrl thnt. by 
definition, would not run the risk of being con- 
taminated by too early a welcome". It is re- 
flected in attempts “made by artists in the last 
years of the nineteenth century and the first 
years of this one to recreate - in less painful, 
more productive forms - those circumstances 
that had arisen more spontaneously at an curl- 
ier dnte: that is. an instinctive hostility toward 
contempory art ... which - so it came to be 
believed - was the necessary breeding ground 
for true art". 

Haskell understandably docs not attempt to 
give a full historical account of the opposition 
to artistic innovation in France during the 


nineteenth century. Nevertheless, it is dis- 
appointing to find that wc arc told virtually 
nothing about the conditions under which 
artists produced, exhibited and sold llieir 
work, or about the role of the art market in 
disseminating it. The relatively independent 
status of the artist during this period and the 
subsequent change in the function of the works 
he might produce for exhibition are topics 
which would certainly repay further, study. 
Alternatively, given Haskell's belief that the 
history of taste and collecting is best studied 
through case histories of individuals with flair, 
one might reasonably have hoped for detailed 
discussion of leading art dealers from Jean 
Baptiste Pierre Le Brun lo Durand Ruel. 

Instead, Haskell has given us n book which, 
although tan tali zingly fragmentary as a history 
of taste, is also far more deep and original. Its 
essence is the search for the relationship be- 
tween the practice oF the living painter, the 
collection and study of old masters, and the 
value judgments of critics and art historians. 
By alerting us lo the pitfalls inherent in art 
historical enquiry and the language of art criti- 
cism and dusting off the cobwebs that often 
obscure our perception of celebrated old 
masters, such us Giorgione’s “Concert chum- 
pfitre" , Haskell brings us much nearer to the 
singular unvnrnished work of art and the men- 
tal set of the artist at the moment of its creation 
than most object-orientated connoisseurs who 
play games of snnp with their photographs. He 
also helps us to sympathize with the predica- 
ment faced by all modern and original artists, 
such as Gauguin - who complained in 1900 of 
“the curious and mad public which demands of 
ihe painter the greatest possible originality and 
yet only accepts him when he calls to mind 
other painters". Those who arc inclined to be- 
little the study of patronage, collecting und 
taste as a reduction of the work of art to the 
level of a fashionable commodity, would do 
well to ponder on some of the profound in- 
sights on the creation, perception and criticism 
of an elegantly contained within this volume. 


that is the hostility met with, at the beginning of their 
careers and sometimes for much longer, by almost all 
those painters whom we today consider lo have been 
the true creative innovators of their period and the 
huge success enjoyed by those Salon painters whose 
art seemed to be based on outworn formulas. 
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*4 picked his , way with gingerly determination 
‘"Nga centuries of decay, here and there holding 
|P»t cautious admiration the occasional Byzantine 
* Lhmbatd church or medieval fresco, his 
y »ho belonged to a . civilization very diffe- 
from that in which he had been brought up, 
reject his evolutionary approach to art and 
swtfrc “Primitive" artefacts for their own sake. 

JNtell also examines the influence of 
wber eighteenth-century Frenchman, the 
“fOQd’Hancarville, who came to art history 
world of philosophical speculation, 
fitted by . William Hamiltou. British envoy 


in 1766), d’Hanoarvilie raised fun- 
^^fa| questions about why art should exist 
why it tdok different forms at dlffe- 


Several essays investigate Issues associated 
with this theme. In his discussion of Giovanni 
Battista Sommariva, a nouveau-riche barber’s 
apprentice-turned-lawyer from Milan who 
settled in Paris at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century and built up a vast collec- 
tion of neo-classical painting and sculpture for 
his villa on Lake Como, Haskell suggests we 
should suspend the cliche that the shift in the 
social status of art patrons in the wake of the 
French Revolution was in large measure re- 
sponsible for the downfall of classical art and 
the rise to prominence of genre, landscape, 
anecdotal history and portraiture. For not 
one of these branches of painting was encour- 
aged by Sommariva". . , . ' 

In a rtiore general essay, “Art and tbe Lan-; 
guage of Poll tics” Haskell explores the asso- 
ciation, often unconscious, of artistic with poli- 


Each study in the Tmyne's Authors Series contains: 
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a tribute to fertility and. creativity. 
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Nineteenth-Century Theories of An l (563 pp. 
University of California Press. $38.50. 0 520 
04887 3), edited by Joshua C. Taylor,;is a col- 
lection of writings by late eighteenth abti early 

nineteenth-centuiy artists apd critics. Taylor 

divides the book into six thematic sections. In 
"Beauty and the Language of Fomr , lie in- 
cludes Sir Joshua Reynolds’s dfscourte on art 
delivered at the Royal Academy m 1771 . and 
William Gilpin on the picturesque; the section 
“Art and the Community of Souls contains 
pieces by William Blake, Adolphe Tbiers nnd 
Charles Baudelaire. Other sections include 
•^Triith to Nature and the Nature ofTrath, 
-Art and Society" ; and “Art as Creation . 
■Cor places writing by, well-loipwn pamters 
next to those by virtually unknown critics; and 

fte pie« S Tang= from philosophical ly* to 

casual jottings and observations.. . 


Recent titles include : . 

William Shakespeare: 

The Tragedies 

Jorgensen 

£13.95 

805769064 

Samuel Beckett 
Ben-Zvi 
£15.95 
805769129 

Margaret Drabble 

Sadler 

£13.95 

805769072 


Bertrand Russell 

Kuntz 

£13.95 . . 

805769161 


Leo Tolstoy 

Rowe 

£13.95 

805766235 


Mario Vargas Llosa 


Gerdes 

£19.95 

80576612X 


Twayne’s Authors Series from Collier Macmillan - concise, critical 
introductions to great writers and their works . 


Collier Macmillan, HoundmiUs, Basingstoke, Hampshire RG21 2XS, 
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Disestablishment in decline 


Edward Norman 


(i.I.T. MACIHN 

Politics und Ihc Churches In Great Dr I lain 1H69 
la 1921 

376pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £35. 

II l9K20|fli)<J 

Tile legislation which severed the connection 
of Church and State in Ireland was passed in 
1869; by 1921 the finnl consequential details of 
the disestablish merit in Wales were completed. 
These were the decades when the powerful 
national agencies of Protestant Dissent, and 
many both in political Life and in Ihc leadership 
ol the Church of England, expected a further 
advance to disestablishment all around; that 
the links of Church and Stale would next be 
broken in Scotland and in England, and that 
the grand programme of nineteenth-century 
European liberalism, with its American ex- 
emplar -“a free church in a Tree State” - would 
receive embodiment within the British Con- 
stitution itself. As it happened the political 
ingredients changed, and the influence of reli- 
gion in public life declined. The moment 
passed, and (lie establishments of Pres- 
byterianism in Scotland and Anglicunism in 
England survive to this day. € i. i.T, Mnehiu’s 
new book, a successor to his valuable Politics 
mu! the Churches in Great Britain 0132 to IH6H, 
published ten years ago, examines the religious 
issue* which entered the political discourse of 
these closing decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. and suggests reasons for the failure of the 
Nonconform is is' expectations. This, too, is an 
extremely valuable work: a detailed, bu lanced, 
reliable account of each of the successive crises 
in the Church establishments and of the nut tire 
and intensity of die political influences which 
sought their overthrow. Iliosc who would 
understand the mind of the Church should still 
resort to the two volumes of Owen Chadwick’s 
by now classic study. The Victorian Church 
(second edition ,1970 and 1972), but those who 


seek an account of the nuts-and-bolts of the 
religious dimension of the political process in 
Victorian Britain can consult Dr Machin with 
great profit. I (is range and sympathies arc 
broad, his observations precise and accurate: 
the second volume is, as was the first, a book 
hot It for the scholar and for those who need a 
source of occasional reference. 

The wider political implications of a discon- 
nection of religion and government are quite 
reasonably regarded by Machin as outside his 
terms of reference. In this he follows the prin- 
cipals whose actions and ideas lie is recording 
and interpreting. Unlike the attempts at the 
creation of “a free Church in a free State” 
made in other European countries during the 
nineteenth century, which were highly ideo- 
logical and often the work of men hostile to 
organised Christianity, the movements in Bri- 
tain were inspired by Christians themselves. 
Despite the declamations of the Manchester 
Radicals about the corrupt apparatus of the 
“aristocratic” state structure, the fact was that 
the Stale in Britain did reform itself - and the 
Radicals, for nil their rhetoric, were in the end 
rather careful and rather selective about the 
institutions (hey wanted to overthrow. The 
Church Establishment was to go not because it 
was any longer perceived as nu urm of the 
oppressing landed classes (not, at uny rate, by 
Ihc second half of the nineteenth century) hut 
because the programme of “religious equality" 
required the removal of a “badge" - to use the 
word used at (he time of the Irish disestablish- 
ment -of religious incqiinlity. It all came down 
to matters like Church rates, denominational 
education, burials in Anglican churchyards, 
ami the governing bodies of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge colleges: gnllinggricvances, but not fun- 
damental issues of political association. 

And that Taiscs the other peculiar feature of 
the British movement for the separation of 
Church and State: its non-ideological basis. 
Matters were introduced in Parliament indi- 
vidually and on grounds of expediency. The 
Dissenting pressure groups, again, roared 
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away about the high principles involved, but 
they never, in reality, seriously addressed 
themselves to the great principle actually at 
issue: what was to be the moral basis of the 
legislative process, and the foundation of social 
order, if Christianity was not to be. In practice 
they merely assumed, on what they took to be 
the American model, that Christian laws 
would continue to issue from a legislature 
purged of partiality in its relations with the 
various denominations. Machin examines their 
pragmatism and charts the course by which 
politicians, forever in England seeking to avoid 
rocking the boat by allowing discussions of 
political theory to obtrude upon the matter of 
government, responded. By the end of the cen- 
tury most of the appurtenances of the old con- 
fessional Slate either had been removed 
altogether or were reset, within the panoply of 
the wider establishment, in such a way, and 
with such reduced influence, as to make them 
acceptable ornaments rather than effective 
agencies- of awesome and ultimate truths. 

Only one of Machin’s conclusions raises 
some queries. Me attributes some of the dimin- 
ishing importance of religious issues in govern- 
ment to the widened electorate. Working-class 
voters, he contends, were preoccupied with 
“Ihc aims of the working class”, and so “social 
clinnge through state intervention” became the 
priority of politics, rather than legislation to 
prevent the High Church clergy wearing fancy 
dress at their altars. Now it is by no means clear 
that most working-class voters had any such 
priority; indeed the unpopularity of State in- 
tervention with the wider electorate, at least 
until some way into the twentieth century, was 
to be a major problem for the middle-class 
collectivist socialists who were promoting it. 
And the truth anyway is that state interven- 
tion, and parliamentary involvement with so- 
cial issues, owed very little either to the rise of 


popular political parties or to working-day 
voters. It derived from expert opinion, the fas- 
cination of the liberal intelligentsia with social 
statistics, Christian pastoral sense, develop 
ments in engineering and medical science, and, 
above all, the belief that it was the duty of 
government to lead opinion and not to follow 
it. Slum clearance was not unpopular only with 
the slum landlords; it was opposed, too, by 
those who lost cheap lodgings and whose sense 
that a link existed between disease and insanit- 
ary dwellings was rudimentary. 

Dr Machin also dwells upon the increasing 
extent to which the electorate consisted of non- 
churchgoers, and this, certainty, was a more 
decisive influence in reducing the volume of 
religious issues brought before the legislature. 
But the main consideration was really gradual 
withdrawal of the intelligentsia and their 
penumbra of followers within the political cir- 
cles. The Victorian boom in religion may be- 
defined largely by their interests. For a time, 
they took up Christianity as the vehicle of their 
moral seriousness. They built large new chur- 
ches for the industrial masses- which remained 
under-used. They promoted religious educa- 
tion - and then started having the doubts which 
in the end began to cause all education to be- 
come secularized. When they gave up ortho- 
dox Christianity, all the aspirants to enlighten- 
ment beneath them -the poor devils who aped 
their intellectual niceties and supposed, incon- 
sequence, that they were thinking for them- 
selves- were left beached. A couple of decadei 
later they began to reflect the new scepticism, 
though in a manner still redolent of a kind d 
latter-day Christian moralism. The result wasa 
decline, noticeable as early as the 1880s, b 
Church membership. For a few years in the 
1950s sections of the educated classes looked 
again briefly at the Churches and then looked 
away. The decline resumed. 
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The secularizing process 


Bryan Wilson 


MICHAEL P. HORNSBY-SMITH 
Roman Catholics In England: Studies in social 
structure since the Second World War 
253pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50. 
0521 303133 

Michael P. Hornsby-Smith’s study Roman 
Catholics in England is based on national and 
local survey research and interviews with mem- 
bers of Catholic Elites. Together these sources 
produce the most comprehensive sociological 
depiction, not only of Catholics in contempor- 
ary England, but of any Roman Catholic 
population anywhere in the world - indeed, of 
the members of any denomination. There is 
nothing comparable to it even for the United 
States, where, in general, survey research fs 
much more advanced. 

Catholics in England are a far from 
homogeneous population. Irish immigrants 
and their descendants constitute an important 
element, and other immigrants are not insig- 
nificant. Homsby-Smith disentangles, the 
strands with commendable clarity, despite 
their complexity. In a formidable collection of 
tobies, the contours of the Catholic community 
- with respect to origins, social class, social 
mobility, education, voting dispositions, mar- 
riage patterns, contraceptive practice - are all 
systematically explored and duly correlated, 
This array of facts should dispel, a variety of 
illusions and stereotypes that prevail among 
the Protestant; (and post-Protestnnt) majority, 
about the character of present-day Catholics 
and Catholicism. 1 

Today CnthpHcism in England is a domesti- 
cated dendminntion Increasingly Indistinguish- 
able in belief. and practice from other Christ- 
ians. Catholics still attend chu refi more often: 
4tt per cent, qf the flvc-and-a-half million 
Catholics In England and Wales claim to attend 
nf least weekly; compared to, 8 per cent of.the 
rest ;of the population. ;.Uke Those othefei 
•however, itislhe professional, and ihanagena) 
clau that is moire disposed {0 attend than are 
Catholics who We manual .workers. Despite 
iuch : Jingoring i commitment ^Catholics manh 
heterogeneity of belief and practice; 

several distinct 
' aljats” (a ,c)a$s 


Blaming the beasts 


A, W. B. Simpson 


rP.EVANS 

TbeCrinilual Prosecution and Capital 
PDnlshment of Animals: The lost history of 
Europe's animal trials 
336 pp. Faber. Paperback , £4.95. 

0571 14893 X . 

We are told today that animals have rights; this 
book speaks to a time when, not so very long 
ago, it would seem that they were thought to 
haw obligations and responsibilities as well. It 
was originally published in 1904, its author 
being an American scholar steeped in curious 
learning, who spent much of his life in Ger- 
many increasing his stock of it. His taste as a 
niter was for the devious and obscure, as this 
book, together with others on animal psychol- 
ogy, and on animal symbolism imarchitecture, 

witness. . „ . . 

The Criminal Prosecution and Capital 
Punishment of Animals is principally con- 
cerned to catalogue and discuss two distinct but 
related practices, which it does in a somewhat 
rambling though highly entertaining way. One 
was that of trying to control plagues of locusts, 
mice, or whatever, by priestly injunctions sanc- 
tioned by curses, threats or excommunication; 
the modern chemical industry has of course 
now taken over this useful function from the 
Church. There is nothing peculiarly puzzling 
about such attempts to control the natural 
m\d, fame de mieux , by supernatural mean's; 
what does seem strange is the extent to which 
in earlier centuries the bugs and beasts in- 
volved were accorded legal protection, for 
example representation by counsel. 


This apparent misapplication of legalism is 
more pronounced in relation to the second 
practice, from which the book derives its title: 
the custom of actually trying and punishing 
animals for crimes they have committed. Of 
course we still apply notions of guilt and rc- 
' sponsibility to pets, and occasionally to other 
creatures. When, as happened not long ago in a 
British zoo, a recidivist tiger killed the second 
of its keepers, it had to be shot, and surely not 
simply as a safety precaution. But it did not 
have its day in court, and what is so weird about 
the stories collected here is the solemn applica- 
tion by learned lawyers and ecclesiastics of 
legal forms and rituals to the condemnation of 
brutes, especially in a European context in 
which a rigid conceptual distinction was drawn 
between those who had souls and those who 

»v. .v.c 


did nut. 

Of the many instances discussed by 15. P. 
Evans, the spirited defence of a number of rats 
cited before the ecclesiastical court at Autun, 
early in the sixteenth century, is ns engaging as 
any. Their counsel, the jurist Burtholonie 
Chasscnde, argued that their failure to appear 
was excusable; they had no safe-conduct und 
justifiably feared the local cats. He hud pre- 
viously succeeded in securing a delay in the 
proceedings upon the ground that they had 
received inadequate notice of the proceedings. 
Chassenfie established his reputation us a 
lawyer, and not as a lunatic or buffoon, in these 
proceedings, and subsequently wrote a treatise 
on the matter. 

Was all this some kind of elaborate joke , an 



A detail from Bosch's vineyard triptych, reproduced from Hferonymtis Bosch i and the G:rtitui!c of Isaiah by 
Marshall Neal Myers and Wayne Dynes (207pp. New York: Carbtnon. $13.95. 0 961 70360 A). 


law? Or did such proceedings in some elusive 
way make sense to contemporaries? Evans 
makes it clear that jokes were not involved , but 
is not himself deeply interested in explaining 
the legal formalism of the trials. It is true that 
he discusses the helief in demoniac possession 
which ecclesiastics employed to rationalize 
their altitude to errant beasts, such as cocks 
which laid eggs, but why should demons enjoy 
Hie benefits of due process of law? Evans was 
primarily fascinated by n phenomenon which, 
in other forms, is familiar to us all: scholarly 
rubbish. It was familiar to him in. for example, 
the work of the contemporary neuropatho- 
logist Herr von Bodelschwingh, whoattributed 
epilepsy to Ihc presence of the bacillus inf enta- 
ils, which, endowed with two horns and a tail, 
possessed the power to turn the investigator's 
gelatine culture medium black so ns to exhale a 
pestilential smell. In (he concluding part of his 
book he developed a criticism of contemporary 
criminological theories, particularly those of 
Lombroso, whom he seems to have regarded 
as yet another purveyor of learned twaddle, ns 
indeed in n sense he was. 

In his foreword Nicholas Humphrey 
attempts, however, a functional cxpl mint ion. 
It is that the trials were a mechanism for estab- 
lishing cognitive control over the external 
world - “the job of the courts was to domesti- 
cate chaos, to impose order on a world of acci- 
dents - and specifically to make sense of cer- 
tain seemingly inexplicable events by redefin- 
ing them as crimes." If this is convincing it 
prompts the reflection that the gulf which 
scorns to separate our world from that of ani- 
mal trials is not so deep, for this surely con- 
tinues to be one of the functions served by the 
rituals of the criminal trial. 


An enemy of promises 


in which converts, the elderly and the childro 
of Irish immigrants are prominent) to "hetero- 
dox non-attenders" (many of whom an 
young and married to non-Catholics). 

In the background of such diversity is the 
changing character of Catholic marriage, with 
an increasing proportion of mixed marriages 
(recently as high as two-thirds of all marriages 
in which a Catholic is involved) and of canon- 
ically invalid marriages (about one-third). To- 
day, Catholic marriages are just as likely to 
break down as any others. Beyond these demo- 
graphic facts lie changing attitudes. Catholics 
now differ little from the general population in 
their attitudes to pre-marital and extra-marital 
sexual relations, and although they are much 
less tolerant of abortion than are other people, 
they are almost equally as much in favour of 
divorce being made available to anyone wto** 
spouse has committed adultery. 

Catholics no longer comprise a distinctive 
subculture protected by endogamous marriage 
and with a moral code of its own. Nor is them 
anything approaching a common orientation to 
social and political issues. The vociferous 
Catholic lay dlite, committed not only w u* 
new liturgy but to a variety of political causes 
from nuclear disarmament to enhanced moral 
permissiveness, does not carry with it on these 
matters anything like a majority of those wh° 
continue to identify themselves as Catholics. 

Nor is Catholicism converting outsiders » 
once it did. Although some 10 per cent 
today's Catholics are converts to the Churc . 
at least 16 per cent of born Catholics aift 
ceased to identify themselves as such. A 
belatedly, the process of secularization 
steadily eroding Catholic - as before it crow 
Protestant — religiosity in Eng land. • ' ^ 

Church and Parish by J, H. Bettey U^PjP' 
Batsford. £14.95. 0 7134 5101 7), 
historic involvement, of the Churc^jn I. 
communities, and Its response to poliuoi _ 


Peter Birks 


social change?. Its chapters range from ; “ ? 
Christianity” throuah ‘The 

nineteenth century. Bettey dratf s . cn 


Changes” to that on Church revivm.Q*. 


archaeological and architectural ' 

"bishop’s registers, church-wardens 
and the Church cc^rts records to diSCU 
changing framework of belief’ and .ejM® 


thq religious ideas”. of parishioners. 


P. 5, ATIYAH 
ftssjson Contract 

363pp. Oxford; Clarendon Press; £30. 

0198255551 

The Oxford law school boasts two of the 
world’s best contract lawyers. G. H. Treitel, 
without scorning modernization, scrupulously 
maintains the old edifice. Restlessly critical, 

P S. Atiyah teaches that we are at heart com- 
®iued, and long have been, to new glass and 
concrete. Already one book from the Atiyan 
school has described a law of contract In which 
familiar fragments serve only to mock the re- 
tarmng visitor who knew the old place well. 
Uxrt will be more of this, for Atiyah's influ- 
ence befits a great academic lawyer of char- . 
j® stic energy, exciting and generous. There 
is, bisides, the danger that he may be right, 
* et « to the other school , this turmoil is a night- 
tQare from which the law must wake. 

Updated, these collected Essays on Con- 
^ now lace around the books in which 
Atiyah’s thought can be more fully read. Chap- 
ta^ighl, “Consideration: a restatement", 
“njvs what brilliant deconstruction of a de- 
fying orthodoxy,, can achieve. Not long ago 
jM core of English contract was still: a promise 
““"rif under 1 seal (if it is made in the form of a 
T^d) or supported by consideration (if some- 
anything, is given in return). But stresses 
?®dtbat central orthodoxy were matched by 
®t$plar growth without; American influence 
^ with Lord Denning as the unlikely fifth 
Atiyah saw (hat the doctrine of con- 
**f^ion must fait, and in 1971 he pulled it 
"^. Nowadays common lawyers all tepch 
S v^thlng new. Some, do it (as Atiyah would 
wjthiri a reinterpretation of considera- 
^r'or a revival of an . older version - &s 
not a price for the promise but simply 
.^Woiind reason for enforcing it; others do it, 
: ^^Pplement - beyond the established doc- 
tbe napie of promissory estoppel, 
dmit that.Cveriwhen there'is rio seal, a 
•forwhichhothmgis giveacan bpcbnrte 
g price; the proijalsee relies on it tq his, 
IPpt, This has been a revolution hi the old 
^ rt 8ir ( fltid ft js i 'grim .warning to those. 
■•*:S^ u RBliori is \6 pooh-pooh the new: ■ 

pne thing,- the wholp buildingqulte 

feeding paragraph assumes, as 


Atiyah’s eighth chapter originally did and still 
fitfully does despite being updated to harmon- 
ize with his more radical recent thought, that 
the central preoccupation of the law of contract 
is this question: when is a promise legally bind- 
ing? Or, perhaps more accurately, that con- 
tract is concerned with the legal effects of con- 
sent to be bound , often manifested, though not 
always, in some- word of promising. Legal his- 
tory confirms this innocent assumption. Thus 
in the thirteenth-century foundations of the 
common law we already find the writ of cove- 
nant, with its “Order the defendant that he 
keep his agreement (conventionern sttam)"', 
and then, later, the action “why whereas he 
undertook {assumpsit)”. Nor is this just an En- 
glish story. In Rome, when Gaius said, about 
ad 160 , that obligations arose from contract, 
delict or other events, the jurist's “contract" 
already reflected the philosopher's category of 
voluntary obligations. In seventeenth-century 
Scotland, Stair based his treatment of contract 
on the same Aristotelean division: obligations 
were either obediential or conventional - 
imposed or by consent. 

This conception of contract as promise, 
though reasserted by Fried at Harvard, 
has cracks. And into these the “Death of 
Contract" movement of which Atiyah is a lead- 
er- the name comes from the acute but in some 
respects unlearned book of Grant Gilmore s 
1970 Ohio lectures - has driven wedges. For 
■example, writings bind though signed unread; 
words take their meaning as perceived, not-as 
intended; people are saddled with mphecl 
terms (a seller must answer for his right to sell). 
How can it be said in these cases that there is 
consent to be bound? To problems of this kind, 
Atiyah in his tenth chapter here ,e [ sharply 
adds the manifestly non-consensual obligation 
of the contract breaker to pay damages. Austin 
would have winced. The remedial obligation is 
: born of breach, and no one argues that he 
wrong of breach of contract, any more than the 
wrong of trespass, is a contract. Nevertheless, 

. (he other difficulties are real. * . 

' “Death of Contract" meant, for reasons such 
as these, two things: principally, the end of 
contract’s unity in promise - and hence a aw of 
^contracts, not contract; and, secondarily, an 
insistence that no contractual problem couid 
be solved without pnfe eye on the law of tort 
T?mt is, there would have to be, not a law of 
• nromising but a law of a list of common trans- 

prornianig r..',kA rA tmnturlinr! 


would have to be linked closely with the law of 
wrongs, especially wrongs such as fraud and 
negligent misrepresentation. “Con-tort” was 
Gilmore’s term for these jazzed-up second- 
century truths. 

Atiyah's Chapter Ten, “Misrepresentation, 
Warranty and Estoppel", demonstrates the 
contextual proximity of contract and tort ..with- 
out convincing the sceptic that the analytical 
distance between them has shortened. His first 
and second chapters - “The Modem Role of 
Contract Law" and “Contracts, Promises and 
Obligations 1 ' - elaborate the principal “Death 
of Contract" theme. He redefines contract’s 
business, post mortem, as “co-operative activ- 
ity”. But he proclaims new birth. Fot this mis- 
cellaneous law of co-operation does after all 
have its unifying theory. Behind the rhetoric of 
promise and agreement, what the courts have 
really been about, he says, is the paternalistic 
recognition of obligations — obediential, not 
voluntary - to make good reliance losses and to 
pay for benefits received. An imposed rdgime 
for smoothing out benefits and losses requires 
discretion. The courts have equipped them- 
selves for the task. So says Chapter Eleven on ' 
“Contract and Fair Exchange”. Very bad bar- 
gains can suggest fraud or imposition. Invert- 
ing, Atiyah infers from relief . for fraud and 
otlieT interference with the mechanism of con- 
sent a judicial drive towards fairness of ex- 
change. 

The Atiynn theory, based on the view (hat 
what really generates obligations is detri- 
mental reliance or receipt of benefit, requires 
no less than the total deconstruction of prom- 
ises, in themselves (ie. without reliance or be- 
nefit) chimerical; and with them, their reme- 
dial outwork, the fulfilment in kind or money 
of expectations. In his essay on “Executory 
Contracts, Expectation Damages, and the 
Economic Analysis of Contract’), Atiyah cuts 
away the foundations, philosophical nnd 
economic, for holding people to their prom- 
ises. The Court of Appeal remains unper- 
suaded, It recently condemned Bain v. Father- 
: gill as anomnlous, precisely because Bain stood 
for an inhibition of normal expectation dam- 
ages, ie, damages which calculate a promisee’s 
loss from the position the contract would have 
. put him in. 

in Atiyah's scheme promises do not have 
even a long-stop role, as stipulation and the 
.innominate doctrine did have in Borne, His 
fifth chapter, “Form and Substance in Contact 


Law" , retains for them instftd a function more 
fitting to their ultimate unreality. As, -in the 
law, marriage almost but not quite occludes the 
natural phenomenon of cohabitation, so 
agreed terms are, presumptively, the best re- 
statement of the substantial reality behind, to 
wit the obediential rdginte adjusting benefit 
and loss. Hence agreements, qua best adjust- 
ment. are normally upheld. What if there is 
nothing to adjust, as yet neither reliance loss 
nor benefit conferred? It is then, in Atiyah s 
view, that promises reveal themselves 
chimerical. 

Many objections might be raised, of which , 
these are four. Atiyah implies thpt a believer in 
promises cannot but be a Victorian stereotype 
committed to laissez-faire values, and that 
there is no alternative to Portia’s chicanery 
short of a full-blown death of promises. In 
truth the degree to which promises ore given 
free rein is a matter of fashion and degree. 
Next, Atiyah understates the opposition's 
strength. Evidence that - promises are not 
chimerical is rather swept under the carpet. 
Thus under-emphasized are: promises under 
seal, the remedy of specific performance, and 
the experience of other systems,especially Ro- 
man but also Scots (on this, vociferous). Next, 
uncertainty. Fairness, a rising word, bids fair to 
rot the fabric. Atiyah's obeisance to predicta- 
bility will not appease defenders of the rule of 
law; Lord Justice Scrutton for whom, unless 
according to law; “justice" was "well-meaning 
sloppiness of thought" , must be fairly spinning 
in his grave. Finally* over-ambition. Lawson 
wrote that legal education must ensure that all 
lawyers think alike, and Pollock advised us 
“nol to adventure with philosophers”. Com-, 
fortnble sayings both. As polemicists for leg- 
islation. academic lawyers can adventure with 
whom they please, arid Lend the destruction of 
whole buildings. But this is impossible in an 
interpretative hot: interpretation, to be inter- 
pretation, supposes a surviving building, with 
its.own truth,. 

Do promises bind? This is loo large a ques- . 
lion here.. Reflect, however, on Regulus, the 
prisoner of Carthage, sent to Rome on his 
promise to go back. K nowing that Rome’s ftdes 
wns at stake, he did return, cohnly embracing 
an agonizing death. Alas, poor Regulus, his 
glory was faked or his ngony superfluous. 

: Apli-Carthaglnlan . propaganda, says Sir 
Ronald Sy me i Not liable anyhow, says Atiyah, 

. far, far too late. 
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Composing in the dark 


Critical capsules 


• fnj ** 


Abraham Brumberg 

BENJAMIN A NO BARBARA HARSH A V 
American Yiddish Poetry: A hi lingual 
nn theta gy 

7fNlpp. University nf California Press. 1.14.65. 
OUQIMJI423 


This handsome volume is much more than yet 
another nostalgic monument to a vanishing 
culture. It is a work that succeeds, often bril- 
liantly, in rendering one of the must “rich ami 
buoyant" chapters of that culture into an idiom 
accessible to nil English- language readers of 
modern literature. The chapter was short- 
lived, spanning half a century (approximately 
I91K to 1970), and geographically centred, 
with only a few exceptions, in Manhattan . 
Brooklyn and the Bronx. Its contributors were 
two ii> three dozen men and women, all horn in 
E astern Europe, who came to the 

United Stales in I heir late teens or early twen- 
ties. Few of them hail received a higher educa- 
tion, though some managed to take degrees in 
American universities. All, however, were 
foiceil to eke out a living cither as carpet) lets, 
shoemakers und pa per hangers, or (the luckier 
ones) as Yiddish journalists. 

They read voraciously, augmenting their 
plrcady rich cultural baggage (Russian. Ger- 
man. Polish. French and Hebrew literature) 
with a knowledge of and a passion for the 
modernist schools of poetry (Objectivism, 
Acmeism. Imagism) that flourished in the 
United States at that lime. They published 
their verse in Yiddish newspapers and jour- 
nals. and some rounded smull journals of their 
own. As if brushed hy a foreboding of the fnle 
awaiting their people, their culture, and their 
Jnnguage, they wrote feverishly and produced, 
in an astonishingly brief period of time, u body 
of poetry comparable in its sweep and quality 
to the work of their American English-lan- 
guage cofctemporariek. . •’ v<.V 

The word “American** is important, as the 
editors make dear. (Benjamin Flarshav 
[Hrmhovskij was until recently Professor of 
Poetics and Comparative Literature at Tel 
Aviv University and is now at Yale University; 
his wife Barbara isu historian and translator.) 
Both their introduction and the nearly 300 
poems contained in the anthnlogy (printed on 
facing pages in Yiddish nnd English) demon- 
strate that this poetry embodied two character- 
istics. ft was autonomous - that is, different in 
some respects both from “the English poetry 
-mext door" and from the work of the Yiddish 
poets in Poland, Romania and the Soviet 
Union (most of it influenced by prevailing 
European bends) and it was ‘Truly American**. 
While the poets “were quarantined", os the 
editors aptly put it, "within Iheir alien lan- 
guage” , they were determined to strike roots In 
their adopted soil, and they responded to it, 
whatever their political sympathies or artistic 
' mode of expression, from a distinctively Amer- 
ican perspective. 

The same is true of the poets’ attitude to- 
ward their “Old Home". Most of them rejected 
as false and irrelevant the dichotomy between 
"Jewish" and "universal" , but as the menace to' 
European Jewry increased, Jewish motifs be- 
ggan to predominate. Thfesmc its, harshness and 
: dizzying tempo of daily life in New York, the 
pa Moral landscapes of Kentucky,: or purely 
persona! themes , yielded to anguish and horror 
over the Holocaust, a horror made more pierc- 
ing by the realization that the gas chambers 
iigfialkd the death, too, of their own chapter 
of Yiddish literature - in fact the death of 
.. Yiddish literature in roiu> Remaining loyal to 
Ihc principles of their craft, they reacted as 
: modern iuiiitft and us Jews. Thus Jacob Cllat- 
ubieyn, who transmutes the “very final Holo- 
, wuM" into-as the editors observe - something 
U is*YeiJ private”: 1 •' " 

. Sood w*'0 have M»t hU the worth: ■ r • 

n^Uzrttfner-iiaMiilH arejgitiwing nlcni, 
Tta-htritigc-tetk U empty: Where can wc get 
The hob pratUe uf promised 
ihlld'i ghiiwcw 
Aro an alien. spiK-bnglntgeJ 
In ihe dark, we Compose ' • 

Ughtning words, hw extinguished. 

. And »th becomes their jneaoing. 

And ash becomes their meaning. 

• * Of all the many schools o( Yiddish poetry 


licit nourished in tluit fateful half-century, the 
innsl self-cunscinusly programmatic was that 
nf the so-called inzikhixtn (Introspcclivists - 
from the words in zikh, in oneself). The Intro- 
spcclivists arc patently closest to (be editors' 
hearts, for a good part of their introductory 
essay is devoted to the aesthetic principles 
(very roughly, reacting to the external world 
through one’s own personal psyche, percep- 
tions umi experience) as well as the prosodic 
forms (mainly free verse and a variety of rhyth- 
mic ile vices) espoused by that group. In addi- 
tion, one of the appendices in the anthology 
contains the text of the Introspcclivists* man- 
ifesto (published in 1919), and excerpts from 
the theoretical writings of two of their major 
representatives, Glatshteyn and A. Lcycles. 

The preferential treatment is understand- 
able, inasmuch ns the Introspcclivists em- 
bodied. more impressively than any other 
group, the quintessential values of modernism. 
None the less, it is somewhat lop-sided. Of the 
seven poets represented in the anthology, only 
three were “legitimate** inzikhistn (Glal- 
shtcyn, Lcycles and I. L. Teller). Two, Malka 
I leifctz-Ttissman and Bnrysli Vaynshteyn, 
wrote highly individualistic verse, and the re- 
maining two (M. L. Hnlpcrn and H. l.eyvik) 
had embarked on their literary careers sis mein- 
lie r or Di Yungv (The Young Ones, or in the 
Ihirshavs* rendering, the "Young Genera- 
tion"), against whose more conventional met- 
rical forms and lyrical proclivities the Inlro- 
spcctivists had rebelled. Moreover, the 
“Young Ones”, towards the end of the First 
decade of this century, had staged their own 
re hellion against their predecessors, the "pro- 
letarian” and national poets (whose output, as 
one nf i)i Yunge's spokesmen once remarked 
with more bite thnn justice, was little more 
than "the rhyme department of the Jewish 
labor movement"). By the 1930s, young no 
longer, they were distinguished more by their 
differences than by an adherence to a collective 
credo. Halpem had broken ranks early, de- 
veloping a blend of corrosive sarcasm, brava- 
do. grotesquerie nnd whims icul tenderness (all 
well represented in the anthology). Ley vik be- 
came (in author of powerful dramatic verse, 
tinged with national romanticism and visionary 
fervour (equally well represented). 

Similarly, the Introspcclivists eventually 
went their uwn ways. Lcycles continued to 
experiment with new forms, disguising his 
grief, twenty years after the Holocaust, in 
almost abstract terms (“What do people do in 
the days? / They hate each other, ray dear. / 
What do people think in the nights? / Of evil to 
do, my dear"). Glatshteyn, no less linguistic- 
ally inventive than Leyeles, made the destruc- 
tion of the Jews an explicit, indeed pre-emi- 
nent. subject of concern. However fascinating 
the history of Introspectivism, it would have 
been useful to have had a few more comments 
about the other poets represented here. 

That quibble aside, one can only praise the 
editors, who offer amongother things an excel- 
lent summary of the history of Yiddish and 
Yiddish literature, a useful glossary and photo- 
graphs. Many of the pages are graced by draw- 
ings of American Jewish artists such as Max 
Weber, Chaim .Gross and Ben Shahn, whose 
work, as the editors uote, reflect the modernist 
. aesthetic and thematic concerns displayed by 
Yiddish poetry at that time. The translations 
(mast of them by the editors, some by Kathryn 
He Her stein. Brian Mctfcleand Anita Nonrich) 
are admirable. The reader without Yiddish « 
fully reworded. But only.tliose who cari com- 
. pare the originals vtilh the translations will be 
aware of How close they are in spirit and. in 
texture, and of the amount nf sheer skill and 
intelligence that went into the English ver- 
sions. ' • ; 

The study of Yiddish and Yiddish literature 
is Incoming akin to an archaeological disci- 
pline. Beginning with Irving Howe’s nnd Klicz- 
ei Greenberg's English-language A Treasury 
of Yiddish Poftry published eighteen years 
Agp, the excavations have proceeded apace. 
; -Liter this year. Penguin will publish another 
bilingual anthology, edited by Hotaj, Ruth 
.Wisse nnd Chan* Shmcriik , encompassing the 
work of thirty-seven Yiddish pods from 
Europe, (he United States and Israel. The Haf- 
shavi are planning u second, mote representa- 
tive bilingual = volume Of American : Yiddish 
poetry- Thus fradu&lh\ posUmppMaly^ titi* 
quarantine is fUtally temg lifted. 


Mark Ford 

MUTI.UKONUK IILASING 

American Poetry: The rhetoric of its forms 

24Kpp. Ynle University Press. £24. 

0 .minim 7 


Ever since Harold Bloom’s Freudian theories 
of poetic influence began to go forth and multi- 
ply in the mid-1970s, much of the criticism 
written about American poetry has seemed an 
oddly cohesive business. Emerson sits en- 
throned as Big Daddy, both progenitor and 
ultimate authority, and all succeeding poets 
became so many coordinates to be plotted in 
relation to his achievement. Those indifferent 
to it - Eliot, Lowell, Berryman - are so much 
waste paper. 

This sensible new survey of the Field by Mut- 
lu Konuk Biasing takes n shrewd look at many 
of the more exuberant of Bloom's generalities 
before setting out to replace his single geneal- 
ogy with four distinct lines of succession. These 
new ancestries she proposes, however, are 
based mainly on affinities or temperament; or, 
more precisely, on the various ways in which 
Iter representative poets have attempted to 
come to terms with the discontinuities that arc 
(he central experience of American poetry. 

Her analysis and categorization of the dif- 
ferent types of rhetorical strategy certainly 
throw up some odd groupings. Eliot, for in- 
stance, would be most surprised, and perhaps 
slightly nonplussed, to find himself orbiting 
eternity in the same critical capsule as Edgar 
Allan Poe and Sylvia Plath. Biasing's connec- 
tions here depend on the way all three are 
obsessed with an utmost mechanical formalism 
~ Poe’s "The Raven" is the most obvious and 
extreme example of this - that rigorously de- 
nies nil possibilities of free will or individual 
expression. The unseated Emerson is linked 
now only with Stevens and Elizabeth Bishop, 
who each create a “fictive music" that mediates 
between nature and the imagination without 
forcing the relationship into the sort of con- 
summation the more apocalyptic geniuses of 
Whitman, Pound, and O'Hara crave in their 
pursuit of "original energy". Again, for Pound, 
who spent his cosmopolitan life attempting to 
escape the provincial solecisms of Whitman, 


there would surely be something bitter in this 
configuration. 

The final group, the "ironic literalists”, Bias- 
ing exemplifies with studies of Dickinson, Hart 
Crane, and John Ashbery. Theirs is an art of 
detachment and deferral, that moves obliquely 
between discourses, hoping, almost through 
exhaustion, to reveal the extreme absence 
behind life’s disguises. Systems proliferate 
throughout their work, endlessly cohering and 
dispersing, and creating an odd double life, the 
poetry shuttling between its provisional, literal 
meaning and larger awarenesses; or as 
Ashbery puts it: 

We must first trick the idea 
Into being, then dismantle it. 

Scattering the pieces on the wind . . . 

Biasing hopes in her introduction that these 
new types of definition will also prove helpful 
in evaluating achievements, but in fact her text 
is scrupulously fair to each of her poets. This 
can be reductive- if Pound's thought can really 
be boiled down to a simple organicism what 
was all the fuss about? - while Eliot's absolute 
superiority as a poet to both Poe and Plath has 
to be suppressed for her section on them to 
make intellectual sense. What is exciting about 
her book, though, is her willingness to see 
American poetry as divisive, its radically dif- 
ferent styles coexistent rather than unified. In 
fact, behind the state-of-the-art critical lan- 
guage she deploys- plenty of synchronic typing 
of diachronic subjects and so on - lies a sound, 
even old-fashioned conception of poetry as 
emanating from the writer's personality, and, 
that said, some poets being more like each 
other than others. There is no more presump- 
tion in this than in linking Larkin to Hardy. 

American poetry - and criticism - are dif- 
ferent, though, and most especially in (he final- 
ity of their pronouncements. If the critics want 
to join everyone together in one definitive un- 
happy family, the poets, as Biasing often 
makes clear, can seem suspended in private 
darknesses, seemingly unconscious of each 
other, even mutually exclusive. Underpinning 
this book is an awareness of the bizarre cultural 
isolation American poets suffer, the almost 
absolute anomaly of their situation, and the 
completely original, and by definition unre- 
peatable, methods they hove evolved for deal- 
ing with it. 


Networks 

End of the party: time to offer friends 
To the foreigner. 

- Where are you going, sir? 
-North for a bit , then west. 

Ed recommends 

An Apache sculptor, aura-balancer. 

Wells Fargo money-minder to the stars, 
Ethnomusician. Tom and Marion 
Give me an acupuncturist nearTaos, 

A Persian-carpet-dealer in Tucson, 

A Choctaw woman (pity , no address), 

A graphics programmer with a private press. . . 

Such generous social helpings! In a year 
fshall have friends to offer these friends to: . 
i '• Expert on hunger, film-sound-engineer, 

. Inventor ofthe Pill, asouthem Jew, 

, . A goy psychiatrist, gay classicist, . 

Redneck philosopher, hoHst, black giri deck-hand, 
■ y Wigmakcr, pujtfonaty therapist, i * 

, Yoga eat^cnter, Chinese diamond-merchant, 

; Hard-riding, yachting septuagenarians. . . 

At home, 1 just know poets and librarians. 

Ly.:; Y ^^-yy^vvy "‘i 

. •; ££*•’ ’jy - ‘ 

' :V-£> • •• 
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Memory and desire 


jas per Rees 

leblangley 
(Ranges of Address 

172pp. Collins. £9.95. 

000223234 0 

Changes of Address is a tangle of fact and 
Mien. Lee Langley’s fifth book has the veneer 
olautobiography, but the difficulty of rccover- 
ma the past from the blur of human memory 
introduces elements of speculation and inven- 
ts which turn personal narrative into novel. 

The persona Langley adopts is christened 
Margaret-Rose, “after the little princess’’, but 
is known as Maggie. She is the only issue of a 
hasty, ill-conceived marriage between a reti- 
cent Englishman stationed in India and a Scots- 
woman who accepts him only because her 
father disapproves of his “lascivious eyes". 
Thisspirit of rebellion confines the union to the 
shortterm, whereafter Maggie and Moti (the 
daughter's babyish corruption of “mother"; 
also, coincidentally and inappropriately, Hindi 
for “pearl") roam the resorts of the subconti- 
nent -the nomadic existence to which the title 
refers. 

Hie narrative is largely concerned with 
Maggie’s priggish (her own word) disapproval 
of the way of lift they have adopted. Her 
mother’s nomadism is sexual as well as geo- 
graphical; she is also an alcoholic. But her most 
damaging habit is to lie about her daughter’s 
age in order that she may lie about her own. In 
fact, Maggie, living entirely among her elders, 
is prematurely adult. In her rare encounters 
with other children she has to learn “the code 
of talking like a child". Early on , she knows the 
Dtcameron and the Rubdiydt, her mother’s 
only two books, inside out: “thanks to Bocca- 

Bombay mix 

Ashok Ber y 

SAADATflASANMANTO 
Kingdom's End and Other Stories 
Translated by Khalid Hasan 
257pp. Verso. £9.95. 

086091 1837 


In August 1954, a year before be drank himself 
todealh, the Urdu writer Saadat Hasan Manto 
“reposed an immodest epitaph: “Here lies 
Sudat Hasan Manto. With him lie buried all 
•he erts and mysteries of short-story writing. 
Unto tons of earth he lies, wondering if he is a 
Plater short-story writer than God.” This self- 
conscious bravado, coupled with his deter- 
niralion to. tell the truth, made him a con- 
•roverslal figure in Urdu literature. He was 
°flen at odds with authority and came under 
fae from both radicals and conservatives for 
hk alleged sensationalism. 

Kingdom's End is the first substantial Eng- 
®h translation of Manto’s work to be pub- 
®hed outride the Indian subcontinent. Many 
°f the stories In this collection focus on the 
“reges of Bombay life, with its petty gangsters, 
jjtetltutes, small-time actors and professional 
htogera^on. But Mahto’s most powerful sub- 
JW was the Partition of India. He gives an 
pinching portrayal of Partition as it affected 
• ordinary men and women who committed 
BUd suffered acts of appalling violence. One of 

Crime file 

HILTON 

Collins, £8.95. 

^2321122 ■ 


ccio, I was familiar with catamites, sodomites, 
simony and carnal appetites". 

These volumes are the foundation of Mag- 
gie’s education, and, not surprisingly, she 
yearns for formal schooling. When she even- 
tually attends it, school confirms Maggie as a 
baby-adult hybrid: she finds herself grappling 
with maths in the six-year-olds’ class, then mat- 
ter-of-factly explaining to less enlightened girls 
of her own age how and why the schoolmistress 
has become pregnant. For this she is nearly 
expelled; in fact her punishment, not to talk to 
her fellow pupils during break, is if anything 
worse. 

Long before her final change of address, 
when they return to England and the “dreary 
suburban pigeonhole" she has craved and Moti 
has avoided for too many years, Maggie comes 
to hate her outrageous, nymphomanic mother. 
She has the chance to purge herself of this 
hatred just before Moti finally emigrates to 
Australia: "now might l do it pat, pour out the 
years, spare her nothing”, but the chance 
passes. Instead, she attempts to salvage a lost 
childhood through words. But her split narra- 
tive defers to the impossibility of this effort: 
her present-historic, third-person reconstruc- 
tion of events is the prim, prose equivalent ofn 
child tidying its toy cupboard; it alternates with 
a doubting first-person voice which disputes 
the truth of stories refracted through Moti’s 
gin-sodden memory. When, in the closing 
pages, the adult Maggie emerges as a writer (“a 
watcher, not a doer; a recorder, not a perfor- 
mer"). the link between her and Langley is 
confirmed. But once the irrecoverabilityof the 
post has been acknowledged, all that either 
writer has to offer is a truism - that adversity is 
usually the spur to creativity, while anodyne 
fumily life, into which Maggie gladly settles, is 
often its scourge. 


the bleakest of his stories, "Colder than Ice" 
(the title is an unnecessarily euphemistic 
rendering of Man to 's brutal “Tbanda Gosht”, • 
“Cold Meat”), concerns a Sikh who rapes a 
young Muslim woman, only to find, when he 
has finished, that he has raped a corpse. 

This story shows signs of Manto’s occasional 
tendency to cosh the reader with horrifying 
revelations. What is characteristic of his best 
work, though, is a wry, sardonic refusal to be 
shocked. His attitude is that of a man who can 
no longer be surprised by the things people do 
to each other, but who nevertheless retains his 
humanity and compassion. This note is sound- 
ed very clearly in the exaggerated restraint of 
one of his best stories, “Toba Tek Singh", a 
touching, near-farcical account of an exchange 
of lunatics between India and Pakistan. 

‘Manto also had a streak of almost adolescent 
romanticism which sometimes manifests itself 
in the way he depicts women. Several of his 
stories - not included in this collection - deal 
with an encounter between a young man and 
an idealized, innocent, rural woman. Mozail, 
the Jewish heroine of one of the Partition 
stories, sacrifices herself so that a former lover 
can save his fiancee from rioters. By the 
Roadside", a monologue by a deserted preg- 
nant woman, is a relentlessly and repetitively 
lyrical rhapsody. Manto could be a very un- 
even writer; but it is good to have the laconic, 

. humane voiceof his best work feadily available 
.in English. 


'%^ensidi*s is the geological term for a smooth 
gening rock face produced by pressure and 
• ;in, what must, sadly, be John Buxton . 
: wllon s lqat detebtive story, it is also the name 
lead mine near the remote 
: village of Walderelow. of a 

Miomiitei of .a famous cheese made 

lji:‘!^|j^rin,?and 'an equally famous beer- 
i ' J^ lhere.' To: Waltjeralow In November 
- ItoP^or ; Brunt ! to solve the • 
^555? i»teoned dog' and a ; broken-dairy 
•- .Tjpfa'.fj&y fo become involved in a much 
Pty*tety involving the local squire 


Horatio . Brittlebank, former Septimus 
Durden, his wife and inarticulate son and ! two 
sharp Londoners, who play Sherlock Holmes 
and Doctor Watson to a chorus of ^sorted 
yokels. The setting of Slickensldes , the High 
Peak district of Derbyshire with ( ts 
and limestone caverns, was ^ whlch Johri 
Buxton Hilton made pecuhariyhis own , end 
this last novel shows too the jmlivMwMy “g 
originality which always characterized his 

work. 


T. j.Binyon 
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“This substantiating attractive book 
should be wa r imly welcofned Maxwell- 

Hyslop’s translation pf The bicllpriaru df 
Mythology French in 

1951 , is a w6rK at once authoritative and cofriptete^ Anyone 
who has ever lo^hilway in the complex g^&logles of the 
Greek gods and hferdes vAll value the forty ^ep^jOgical 
tables; scholars will* appreciate this dUl^rbl^dotaj w 
references to th^cient sources well as 

the helpful (and nnfedernized) table of abiifdes; jn which care 
has been taken tojlist the editidns;^hli?D ai^irpst easily 
accessible for English readers (^speci^ly;^m felevantly, the 
Loeb ClassicalSjbrary), and ‘there • • • The 

hlark.and-whfmiustratiohsW 
My sampljMpf .the ep\ne < ^^.^r^6^h ^ 9 M ^d an 
impressive d®aard of atciwcyf 
referencing fflveA makes br&V/Whgfiili h®^^M^ an< ^ a tory 
pleasure, anti ftwill ifideed does not 

find somethUW did not Mj^y Jggj||^lTOOSt 
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black-and-wjl| 
My samp® 
impressive M 
referencing w 
pleasure, anti 
find sometha 
every page. I 
For a long! 
but very outcl 
factual and n| 
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Take out an annual subsM^g 
The Dlctlonaiy of Classiaj^^ 
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In unconsidered corners 
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Edward Blishen hiring. lire i 

l >ilC0[1 .f|i, V0 

I’tNKI.OI'K LIVELY on a motor 

A I In use Inside Oiil rocked a gt e 

105pp. Dent sch. 15.95. areidcnli.. r. 

H2UHllft7!i K'sasrurnnt 

to Pavilion I 

It bus been Ciikulnti'tl that the human body is of accident i 
host m ‘111,0011,1100 other living creatures. The stupendous 
house that is the setting of Penelope Lively’s Sam, who'll 
new hook shelters only five humans, nineteen ruhhish dm 
animals and several thousand insects: but as in mouse couh 
the other ease, most arc unscheduled nceu- Uiaraclei 
pants, and actually or virtually invisible. /I ahlydilficui 
//ouie /m/i/e Out belongs to that order of it is harder 
story, always fascinating as an idea though not She succeci 
always fascinatingly developed, in which the “Their way 
foreground is occupied by those who seem to ihcirappcur 
belong to the background. So in one scene here their nature 

Sum the mouse is performing heady tricks on She has ere 
the knees of the householder of 5-1 Pavilion called Nat, ' 
Road. who. in staying up to watch tale -night apart from tl 

television . lias seriously disarranged the mice's a tiny, urnii 

timetable of late-night scavenging, binding independent 
that Mr Dixon has fallen asleep, Sam lias lie, reckless! 

climbed up his leg in order to gorge himself on (cnitnry is ; 
a half-eaten cheese sandwich. I he Ilian's snor- pigeon who 
ing insensibility is such that Sam becomes over- larger world 

excited, and performs tricks, including superb airman ("Vi 

leaps from knee to knee, for the entertainment pilot and ba 
of the mice on the carpet belmv. "Go on. It is hnnn 
1 lailV’ the children yell. “Do it again !’’ It ends, joyahle, am 

us an aunt of Sam's had foreseen, in tears. tain a sense 
Much of tlic hook is cheerful slapstick of this iinperccptib 
kind, but the reader is always aware that tiny comedy. 'Hi 
creatures who subscribe to one culture are at give a due in 
risk among (lie possessions of huge creatures tiers of ruur 
who subscribe lo quite another. So Sam finds cisterns see 
himself trapped inside a teapot, and desperate anxious eye* 

The seasonal round 


inge mi i lies, involving leai m of in ice and lots of 
string, are needed to save him. In search or 
bacon -flavoured crisps, he explores the carrier 
on a motorbike, is inexplicably roared and 
rocked a gi eat distance, and then, by a series of 
accidents, released in waste ground. To Sam. 
it's as remote anil alien as (lie moon. 1 1 is return 
lo Pavilion Road depends on another mixture 
of accident and cunning, anil leaves him with a 
stupendous story lo tell. “Out there", says 
Sam, who'll been almost asphyxiated by the 
rubbish dumped on the waste ground, “a 
mouse could breathe." 

Characterizing zestful mice is not remark- 
ably difficult and Penelope Lively does it well; 
it is harder to give character to a woodlouse. 
She succeeds by accepting the problem - 
“Their way of life is as stiff anil awkward as 
(heir appearance” -and imagining the effect on 
their natures of living largely in wastepipcs. 
She has created a modest hero among them, 
called Nat, whose own mother cannot (ell him 
apart from the rest of her children, hut who lias 
a tiny, armoured amount of individuality and 
independence. There is also a dog called Wil- 
lie, recklessly foolish, un irritable spider whose 
territory is a bedroom window, and a racing 
pigeon who unsettles Sum by tolling talcs of n 
huger world. In speech the pigeon is like any 
airman ("You just had to get into automatic 
pilot and hush on. hoping for the best.") 

It is broad stuff, on the whole, broadly en- 
joyable, and no joke is overstretched. We re- 
tain a sense of the house ns the setting for 
imperceptible dramas and scuttling types of 
comedy. The illustrations by David Parkins 
give a due impression of the unconsidered cor- 
ners of moms, and of baths, washbasins and 
cisterns seen at odd angles through tiny, 
anxious eyes. 


Gerald Mangan , 

•UffiKLA BALL 

Vixle 

1 38 pp. Oxford. £6.95. 

01927155511 

A fit of pique over a let ling-off , u tearful retreat 
to a garden hiding-place, and an un fussy recon- 
ciliation establish the character of Angela 
Ball's amiably impulsive heroine in the open- 
ing pages of Vine. Eleven-year-old Martha 
Bowden is the eldest daughter of a poor • 
5 shepherd, living an Ihe edge of a Wiltshire 
village at the turn of the century ; her nickname 
clearly derives more from bar mop of carrotiy 
hair than any t roly vixenish qualities. She’s shy 
with some grown-ups, given to daydreaming, 

- and sometimes too sensitive about her scuffed 
bopts; bother usefulness ifl the iuuuc extends 
‘ . to bahy-sitting the toddler and reading penny - 
romances aloud to her mother. She is lively, 
and quick to worry over the rumours of change 
that threaten their close-knit community. 

The passing of the local squirearchy, (he 
phasing-out of hill-grazing and the coming of 
the mechanical reaper make this a fraught 
period of transition; but the historical back- 
drop emerges unobtrusively from Ball's evoca- 
tive miniature tapestry of the seasonal round . . 
Vixie'% initial focus is on the everyday iitlricu- 
. cfctof family upd village life , in the full glow of 
' sommeri when t^e final term a {school is en- 
■ livened by a jouthfol new teachc* arid a terrify- : 
ing v|sit from a school-inspector In the Mg 
days of sheep-shearing and hny-maklng, her 
deepest preoccupation i s a ya jpe mystery ah* 
out her origins; (nu the presence in class of, 
farmer ShergoW* genteel daughter is riot the 
only sign of failing local fortune?. “A troubled 
fm filer makes for minjniWc mcn’Yuv* her 
I'm her, darkly; and after ihe Manor (s sow, it is 
not long twfarc he gets notice to quit both his 
job und the cottage. 

Thu Cliiintmus conceit is it colourful and 
amusing episode, but (he celebrations are 
edged with unease; and (lie family's future 
already looks bleak when tragedy strikes, and 
breaks their world apart. Shepherd Bowden 
dies on (he hill, in a January blizzard, aad Ihe 
black day of this funeral shades into grey when 
his widow is forced to move, with this two 
younger children, in seek work in a distant 
cathedral-lawn. Vixic is left behind, at the age 


of twelve, to earn her living as a skivvy in the 
lucal rectory, wheie an unworldly vicar collects 
spiders in jars, and a grumpy cook sets her a 
.seemingly impossible schedule of house huh i 
chores. The harshness of this initiation, which 
re-creates (he realities of domestic service in 
startling detail, inspires full sympathy for her 
loneliness and disorientation. 

Her new taskmasters show streaks of kind- 
ness, and her abrupt ejection from the garden 
of childhood is riot quite Dickensian in its 
starkness . Bul this is a mildly moral tale, never- 
theless, in which the beginnings of mutiirily are 
marked by a capacity to make the best of her 
misfortunes, and a growing understanding of 
her mother - whose greater misery is sharply 
. revealed by Vixie's first expedition into (he 
outside world. The two sharply-contrasted 
halves of the book have only narrowly regained 
a sense of unity by the end, which brings us 
back to Ihe verge of spring on a faintly con- 
trived biblical note; but Vixie is a memorably 
life-like creation, and her story makes an un- 
sentimental affirmation of the virtues in a 
vanished way: of life. "In the country, things 
should happen slowly and steadily and in the 
propqr time. That's what country life is all 
about." Its crisply laconic style will be best 
appreciated by readers rather older than its 
.heroine, who can follow the more rapid scene- 
changes and keep track of a crowded cast. 

.The shortlist for the 1987 Smarties Prize has 
recently been. announced. The fifteen books 
selected from an entry uf 250 titles are jn die 
under 5 nge group: The Angel and the Soldier 
Boy by Peict|. Caffingtrin (Methuen). Nancy 
NO+Siic by Mary Huffman (Methuen), C'ap- 
taln Tohy by Saiqshi Kitamura (Blackie), A 
Day of Rhymes by Sarah I’ooley (Bodley 
Head) and Oscar Got the Blameb y Tony Ross 
(Andctrth). In the 6-8 nge group: tend Me 
Your WTngjr by John Agard (H odder And 
Stoughton). Tatter '/han Before l>y Bernard 
, Ashley (Orchard), Tangle and ihfibiraUckt by 
Be mi diet , Blathwayt (Julia MacRrt) , !' fhe :. 
Trouble with Gran by ftabette Cole (Heine- 
mnnft) arid Fancy Nnttcy by Ruth Craft (Cql* 

. fins). In the 9-1 1 if rt g rdupc A Thief In; the 


Between land and sea 


J ohn Mole 

CMYK KING 

The Seashore People 

96pp. Viking Kestrel. £7.50. 

0670817236 

Lisha, the heroine of Clive King's haunting 
fable The Seashore People, is discovered at the 
water’s edge. She is on her hands and knees, 
puzzling over a pair of footprints which appear 
to belong to some creature that lias walked off 
the land into the sea. They are strangely famil- 
iar lo her, and .similar to her own, except that 
when she attempts to place her feet in them she 
realizes what is missing. There are no hand 
prints beside them. 

With this realization comes the reader's: 
that Lisha is, herself, one of the seashore 
people, an all-fours water child whose name is 
the song of the waves. As she swims back to the 
rocks to rejoin her family she is in her element 
but . of course, her discovery has ensured that it 
is only n matter of lime before she meets the 
land people und, in particular, (he land child 
Ynkku whose name is clearly the clamouring 
chunt of the earth. Their encounter is as hesi- 
tant as it is destined, und lakes place like a 
waking dream against the backdrop of a heach 
where liuniuns sport un the shore. Sport at 
first, that is, in a vision of prc-lapsnrian inno- 
cence - but then, in the book’s final tableau, 
the sea children join the land children in a 
stone-throwing game which goes wrong. The 
sky darkens. Someone is hurt. The adults hurry 
to join in, but the situation is saved, paradox- 
ically, by a liuil-storm which sends the two sides 
scurrying for shelter. Yakku and Lisha part 
like a Ferdinand nnd Miranda who are not yet 
uhle to inherit the brave new world of their 
imagination , to unite the principles of land and 
water: 

Ynkku splashed to the beach and ran off after his 
own people. Lisha sal in the sea, covered her head 
with her arms, and watched him. Her friend was 
gone. 

Bui half-way to the dunes, Ynkku turned and 
waved. "See you]" Lisha shouted, and waved back. 

She heard Yakku’s voice. 

“Sre void" it seemed io say. 

She had still got a friend. Lots or friends, perhaps. 
Some day all the people would play logetlier.on the 
beach, and It wouldn’t be a dream. 

The Seashore People is certainly an ambi- 
tious book, and for all its apparent simplicity 
full of literary echoes. The “dream beach’* 
which becomes its focus owes much to a vision- 
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Captain and Harper marking at the llkerson Holt, out 
ofC. F. Tunnidiffe’s wood-engravings for the 
Nonesuch edition o/Tarka the Otter: His joyful 
water-life and death in the country of the two riven 
by Henry Williamson. This edition, published In 
1964, is now reprinted by the Bodley Head to 
commemorate the sixtieth anniversary of the book's 
first publication. 

ary tradition which stretches from Langlnnd’s 
“field full of folk" to Wordsworth's Immortal- 
ity Ode, and King glances more than occa- 
sionally in the direction of William Golding's 
The Inheritors. Most of all, though, I am re- 
minded of Randall Jarrell's marvellous The 
Animal Family, especially in the chapters 
where, searching for the origin of the foot- 
prints, Lisha communicates with the various 
creatures that live between land and water. 

The story is a mysterious and absorbing one, 
but it sometimes seems that King is unnerved 
by the intensity of his theme. Although many 
passages in The Seashore People are narrated 
with the firm impersonal clarity of folk lore 
there are several misjudged effects when dir 
tone goes coy and chatty as if to remind youn 
readers that it’s only a tale, and that a watei 
child can indulge in self-conscious banalities 
like anyone else: "What on earth, or what in 
water was that?" This is a pity because, 
although it puts a friendly face on things -as 
does an excessive use of italicized exclamations 
to indicate Lisha’s response to the unfamiliar- 
it tends to domesticate what, with a little more 
imaginative daring, might have become truly 
rich and strange, 


The return of Nemo 


In u 1 H* Jj5* B roqpc A Thief trffhe . tiool and Itfc sister flpfa (frtfaey set off in search 
yilbge bY James; Deny (Hairi^ Hamihob), qf ibei^ardian, Sajnuel Rolancjson, a stngd 

(Macmilltinhr^^ -Coruxivdd.f As ; lhe 

by Jhiic ftoty : ara ic>xi amToir 

by Dick King-Smith . (GqtjM<jz)/hn<f : 

Business by Aliuri fnnce;(0eqtsd(i) ;; j 
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J. K. L. Walker 

UAKRJET GRAHAM 
The Chinese Puzzle 
180pp. Deutsch, £6.50. 

0233980725 

Harriet Graham's The Chinese Puzzle offers 
readers the latest thinking on the old problem 
of the Limehouse opium den run by evil Orien- 
tals. This, as first defined by staff writers on 
Edwardian boys’ weeklies; was to think, up 
something new for the next issue. Confined in 
their noisome dens by evil editors, these un- 
happy men abandoned themselves to lurid 
dreams of rat-infested secret passages, ener- 
vated aristocrats, impractical tortures and the 
weekly advance of the Yellow Poril (staining, 
one imagines, the pink areas of the map an 
unacceptable pale orange). A decent pause pf 
half a century or more, allows Miss Grnljnm to 
approach matters with a clear head and d clean 4 ' 
er prose style^;. |! • . s * 

Although she discards many of its baroque 
elements. The Chinese Puzzle Is still at heart a 
roomie yarn in the old style; There is fog, 
(her* is menace lurking in cobbled City coiirl- 
* yards. lficre ik the sinister hdnspm cab and; the 
chloroform pad; all Ififese lying in wait fbr Wil- 
Jlopl aiid llfesisfer Flpta jks'tfaey set off in search 
pf ibejf : gVar<han, Sarnuel Rolandrtn, a stage 
: rriittidaift. build- uji , to thls ; jpqment is Well 

Cohtxivtid.f M 


kfih says on the first page of his Theory and 
Si« ( 1980 ), “If it is true that there are but 
2Kb of people in the world - the logical 
Ovists and the god-damned English profes- 
then I suppose that I am a logical posi- 

t ne result of the divide between the two 
niditions is that analytic philosophy has be- 
Zt highly technical. This isn’t just a matter 
jgn emphasis on such specialized subjects as 
k philosophy of logic, science and mathema- 
OS, though there is such an emphasis. The 
technicality also affects the way analytic philo- 
rtfcrs address the central, non-specialist 
Sons of epistemology and metaphysics. 
Thus, when Hilary Putnam argues that there is 
ooep between the objective world and the 
Jd as humans find it, he rests his argument 
n a deep theorem of mathematical logic, the 
Lowcnheim-Skolem result that any satisfiabie 
Gist-order theory has a denumerable model. 
When Saul Kripke argues that the mind can’t 
beWenikal to the brain , his reasoning depends 
on a highly original logical analysis of the way 
names and definite descriptions behave in 
I modal contexts. To understand what Donald 


thrown into a frenzy of curiosity by the arrival 
at their Kennington house of the Great Chang, 
a mysterious Chinaman, who is warmly 
greeted by Samuel. After their holiday » 
Nellie’s sister’s farmhouse is cut . short by ill- 
ness, the children are put on the train back to 
London, only to find, on their arrival, a locked 
house and, when they eventually break in, the 
telegram announcing their return unopened on 
Ihe doormat. • # . . . 

After this solidly imagined opening, it * 
heigh-ho for Chinatown j via the stage-door o 
the Alhambra, the shadowy bookseller s m 
Paternoster Court and (the chloroform pa 
intervening - “No speaky, no screamy - •*. 
You go sleepy now") the hold of an opwflF. 
packed “wherrie”, curiously registered as UK 

"SS Olorlana. London”. By now teamed U P 
with the Cockney oyster-seller Dick, wlW 
and Flora defiantly endure the threats.pl 
evil master-mind Nemo in the opium den tu»* 
eventually, through their courage and re ^' 
eefulness, are present to see Ititn brougn 
justice during the Great Chnng's perfprnia 
at the Alhambra. . 

. ‘ Harriet Grnhnm painstakingly reossefflWrt 
these long-disused fictional prop buj. iacx s 

.the vulgar gusto and inventiveness Of her p 
decessors (and their robust contempt ror 
•moral standards of foreigners), i? . u ??. - j. - 
.breathe fresh life.iijlo the genrc.Tms b»P £■ 
Tor her child characters and thp 1890s Wj 
background . are on the whole convirt^S 
.done . (although Kensington children 
surely, have settled .for trams ratjier WR - 
harisonts for. which William aiid pwfa 
■ ..hqve a weakness). 


Davidson says about meaning, you need lo 
know how the logician Alfred Tarski con- 
structed truth-predicates for formalized lan- 
guages. To work on probability or causation, 
you need to grasp the structure of quantum 
mechanics. 

Of course not every philosophical argument 
that appeals to difficult technical assumptions 
is a good argument. There are cases where 
technical sophistication serves only to hide bad 
thinking. It is arguable, for instance - and Ian 
Hacking argues it in his Representing and In- 
tervening (1983) - that any half-way competent 
logician could drive a truck through the holes 
in Putnam’s use of the Lowenheim-Skolem 
theorem . On the other hand , it is equally argu- 
able that Kripke's and Davidson's uses of logic- 
al theory will make a lasting mark on Western 
philosophy, and that quantum mechanics will 
bring about a permanent change in our concept 
of causation. 

In any case, and whatever the rights and 
wrongs of the particular arguments, it's clear 
that if you are going to be any good at this kind 
of philosophy, you’d better not be the kind of 
person who goes week at the knees when you 
see symbols and equations. This is where the 


Undermining an authority 


Susan James 

BARRYBRUNDELL 

Rerre Gassendi: From Aristotelianism to a 
new natural philosophy 

251pp. Reidel/Kluwer , PO Box 989, 3300 AZ 
Dordrecht, The Netherlands. £49. 

Ifl Z77 2428 8 


Portraits of Pierre Gassendi are unusual 
among those of seventeenth-century philo- 
sophers for their cheerfulness. Unlike hiscon- 
tnfomj DescarteS, for example, who fixes 
us with i piercing and troubled eye, Gassendi 
smi/eroD/ shrewdly, observer and participant 
in the human comedy. Nothing could be more 
appropriate, one might think, for a dedicated 
follower of Epicurus. But the image does not of 
couise conform to the grave stereotype of the 
famous philosopher, and it is perhaps by that 
stereotype that Gassendi and his works have 
i*® judged. For he has been largely forgot- 
teo, bypassed by an essentially ahistorical 
approach to philosophy and neglected by all 
to a small band of scholars. 

®wy Brundell's absorbing book is part of 
waiterapt to rescue him from this undeserved 
wnditlon and revive a sympathetic under- 
ling of his achievements. Such recent stu- 
«s of Gassendi as there have been have 
tialed, in Blundell's view, to cram their hero 
c to assorted categories which he conspicuous- 
'/ fails to fit- sceptic, empiricist, covert atheist 
on -With the p re di cta bie result that they 
^ failed to capture the richness and com- 
Iktity of his thought. To overcome this limita- 
Bnmdell suggests, we should pay more 
*toHon to the relation between Gassendi’s 
t-work and his aims; we should try to recover 
r, 1 to® cohefeption of his intellectual project 
what he saw himself as doing. For only 
Wc have grasped the function of his 
™S°phy will we be able to interpret it 
“^chr6ni},tica]ly. . • 

i ^ lactic offers us a means of imposing 
i oeuvre which may well 

Mffllngiy diverse. Gassendi was the 
of on attack on Aristotelian phi losophy , 
Wft' °f Bopk X of Diogenes Laertius’ 
Philosophers , a massive reply 
.i Meditations, a series of what we 

’■ stifemific papers, a biography of the 

: ^Beiresc, a dismissal of the work of 
j“|f^Udd^and a major .Epicurean treatise, 

- Philosophicum- Brundell 

■ SSSf ft*? principal theme of this corpus is 
Gassendi’s earliest work. Exert it a - 
l ^ Ct?e ac ^ V6rsus AristoteleOs , and 

writings should be seen 
3 i'.affetnpt to undermine the 

search for a 

• fed film 1 first to Copertitcan 

iLwas prily the condemnation 
thinned with Gassendi’s .un* 
S^ 4 f^iph)itihjpnt to the (Catholic church. 




which persuaded him to abandon (his line of c 
inquiry. Instead, he embarked on a study of t 
Epicurus, which occupied him for the rest of his s 
life and in lime gave rise to his belief that, since \ 
Epicureanism shared all the strengths of Aris- j 
totelianism and had more besides, it should be < 
adopted as an official philosophy. i 

Brundell’s thesis has a lot to recommend it. I 
It provides a valuable and integrated analysis < 
of Gassendi’s entire career, while also illumi- 
noting several more specific problems of inter- 
pretation. It stresses, for instance, that Gas- 
sendi’s interest in scepticism never caused him 
to waver over Christian doctrine, and offers a 
persuasive account of the connection between 
what we should distinguish as his more scien- 
tific and his more metaphysical pieces. Gassen- 
di remains, however, an eclectic figure who 
evades this further attempt to bundle him into 
a single box. While a desire to topple Aris- 
totelianism was undoubtedly among his 
motives, it alone does not sufficiently explain 
the character of his mature work, which, as 
Brundell has to concede, is indebted to the 
Stoics and to contemporary scientific discover- 
ies, as well as to a Christianized version of 

Epicurus. „ . 

This imposes strains on Brundell s argu- 
ment, but also raises a series of fascinating 
questions about the role of Epicurus in Gassen- 
di’s philosophy. We know that Gassendi dis- 
played a humanist’s concern to get Epicurus 
right, painstakingly collecting and comparing 
texts and translations. At the same time, 
however, he used Epicurus as a vehicle, uncon- 
cernedly bringing him up to date when neces- 
sary, slotting in the conclusions of other 
schools where appropriate, yet dwa P^ a ' ‘ ng 
the result "Epicurean". Why, one might won- 
der, did Gassendi choose to hang his ; views on 
Epicurus, or, indeed, on ^one a al ? To pu^ 

h "Sw ?oU,isq U «tioh mi^ddfurth, 
er insights into his intentions, and could thus b? 
US ed to retine the account already pvenjby 
Brundell'. It could also increase our under-. 
standinE of the range of intellectual traditions 
fronf which seVenteenth-century philosophers 
S bdth the substance and the manner o 
their arguments. At the moment our grasp of 
issues is often limited and shaky. Brun- 
h t therefore qiilte right when he claims that 

1 /Sira of the intellectual climate of Ihe 

Cious and engagi ng contribution to that task- 

Berkeley: An introduction, by ^fWhan Pan- 
cy has recently been published (165pp. ^Ox- 

' fnrH- Blackwell. £17.50; paperback. £5.95. 0 

*vr:U5l5 7). Dancy assumes no previous 
knowledge of philosophy, and the book is m- 1 
' Sd to be “accessible to fi^ear students 
and to the Interested genera! reader ... 


second part of the explanation of Ihe superior- « 
ily of American philosophy comes in. In the 
American educational system there is much 
less, and much later, specialization than in Bri- 
tain. British children often start being steered 
towards a purely arts or purely science curricu- 
lum as early as thirteen or fourteen. Kenneth 
Baker's proposed "national curriculum" will 
probably do something to block such prema- 
ture channelling. But even after his proposed 
reforms, the standard pattern will still be to opt 
entirely either for science or for arts at A 
levels, and to continue similarly at university; 
and as a result many intelligent and academic 
children will still have no contact with any sci- 
ence or mathematics beyond fifteen or sixteen. 

In America, on the other hand, even the uni- 
versity degrees arc less specialized than an 
average British A level programme. American 
undergraduates do a number of different sub- 
jects, often being required to cover both scien- 
ces and arts, and only concentrate on their 
“major" subject in their last year. When spe- 
cialist training is needed, they get it in graduate 
school, where they do two years of intensive 
course-work before they arc allowed lo start on 
independent research. 

The effect on British and American philoso- 
phy is as you would expect. In Britain, philoso- 
phy training is tailored lo undergraduates who 
mostly have a minimal scientific background, 
and it tends to avoid the harder reaches of 
contemporary American work. In America, 
the essential philosophical curriculum is taught 
at graduate school, and is designed for some- 
what maturer students, with a broad back- 
ground covering science as well ns arts. Of 
course British professional philosophers catch 
up on the necessary techniques when they need 
them for their research. But, still, the technical 
stuff isn’t regarded as an essential part of a 
philosophical education, nnd this puts British 
philosophy at a disadvantage. 

As it happens, it is Oxford among British 
universities that approximates most closely to 
i the American system. Surprisingly, you can't 


do philosophy on its own as an undergraduate 
at Oxford, but only as pari of Greats, or PPE, 
or in a joint degree with mathematics, or phy- 
sics. or modern languages, or psychology, or 
theology. In compensation, there is a two-year 
tnughl postgraduate degree, the BPhil, which 
was set up after the war under the aegis of 
Gilbert Ryle, to provide specialist training in 
philosophy. But even this doesn't really work. 
The Oxford dons still have to do their twelve 
undergraduate tutorials a week for their col- 
leges , and don’t always have a lot of time to put 
into postgraduate teaching. And then there’s 
the problem of expertise again. Oxford col- 
leges expect their dons to be competent across 
the undergraduate board (one don told me 
recently that he has a repertoire of over a hun- 
dred undergraduate topics) and so the colleges 
would prefer to appoint good philosophical 
generalists rather than specialists with techni- 
cal skills to impart. 

The American system of higher education 
isn’t just good at training professional philo- 
sophers. It has quite general advantages over 
the British system of single-subject under- 
graduate degrees. After all, relatively few stu- 
dents in any area make careers as specialists in 
their subjects, and those that don’t would sure- 
ly be fur better served by multi-subject de- 
grees. And the minority who are going to be 
specialists can be much better tnuglit in gradu- 
ate school than in less demanding undergradu- 
ate courses. 

If anything good is to come of the financial 
cut-backs in British universities, perhnps it will 
be by shaking them up in the direction of the 
American model. Up to a point, this is already 
happening by accident: overseas students pay- 
ing high fees are now very attractive to British 
universities, and there is some pressure to 
make adjustments to accommodate them. In 
general, perhaps it is right to worry about the 
arbitrarv imposition of American customs. But 
in the case of the British university system, it 
i doesn't seem to me that a small dose of Ameri- 
t can cultural imperialism will do any harm. 
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